Wanted: A Better Understanding Between 
Management and Workers 


The story of Carrier Corp.’s Institute of Business 
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What Happened When the Tin Shortage 
Killed All But One Item in Our Line 


Based on an interview with O. L. WHITEHEAD 
Sales Manager, Gebhardt Chili Powder Co. 
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Audience Pre-testing Heads Off Flops 


Forecasts Hits, for Movie Producers 
BY WILLIAM A. LYDGATE 
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Please Note: Our distilleries are now produc- 
ing alcohol for war use by the government. 
No whiskey has been made since October, 
1942. The base whiskies you now enjoy in 
Three Feathers blended whiskey were drawn 
from our ever-diminishing inventories. 


FEATHER YOUR NEST...HOLD THE WAR BONDS YOU BUY! 


Three Feathers Distilling Company, New York, N. Y. Blended Whiskey, 86 proof, 60% cane products neutra! spirits. 


What Hitler 
Didn’t Know Did 
Hurt Him... 

That in 2 Years 


DETROIT ALONE 
Would Produce Over 14 BILLION DOLLARS 
Worth of War Goods 


spirits. 


MARCH 15, 194 


ITLER’S great blunder was in under- 

estimating America’s astonishing ca- 
pacity and will to produce. He forgot all 
about DETROIT. On February 10, 1942 
the last automobile rolled off assembly 
lines and acetylene torches began slashing 
up millions of dollars worth of costly ma- 


look this . 


world again demands of it . 
boats .. . refrigerators . . 
Detroit in your present and post war plans. Get a real hold on the area 
with The Detroit Free Press. Use the power of the press ... The Detroit 
Free Press to SELL Detroit. 


chinery. Almost overnight Detroit be- 
came the Arsenal of Democracy ... pro- 
ducing in two short years FOURTEEN 
BILLION dollars worth of war materiels, 
or more than the value of our entire na- 
tional debt in 1918. No... Hitler appar- 
ently forgot Detroit. But he knows about 
it now... and how. 


trucks . 


he Detroit Hree Press 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., Natl. Representatives 
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Don’t underestimate 


Don’t YOU Make The Mistake of Underestimating Detroit 


As a market, Detroit is as great as its industrial capacity. But don’t over- 
. as great as Detroit is today, so will it be when a peaceful 
. . automobiles... 
. vacuum cleaners, etc. 
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|... the Magazine of Aircraft and Airport 
“| Service, Management and Operations 
E ... REACHES THESE MEN 


103 ; ee & 

63 

[: Circulation of AVIATION MAINTENANCE Magazine is strictly controlled to insure 
114 reaching all key personnel in these and other important aviation activities. 


Maintenance chiefs and supervisory personnel in air depots and aircraft 


repair shops operated by the armed services; 


Maintenance superintendents and engineers of commercial airlines, includ- 


ing supervisory shop personnel at main repair bases and field stations; 


Airport managers, technicians and executives at municipal and private 


airports. 


Distributors and dealers in aircraft, aircraft accessories, parts and 


components, 


Civil Aeronautical Administration chief executives, division heads, re- 


ooo 080 


gional and district inspectors, etc. The activities of this important group 
embraces private and commercial aircraft maintenance, communications, 


service, safety regulations, etc. 


over 
119 All these men play an important part in specifying every conceivable type 
43 of aviation equipment and supplies today . . . furthermore, through adver- 
tising in AVIATION MAINTENANCE Magazine you can lay the founda- 
4 CO tion of your share of business from post-war expansion of commercial and 
over . o ° 
98 private aviation. 
110 
65 
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Bullboards 


Bull-throwing has its devotees in both North and Latin 
America. In North America it is practised by those ar- 
ticulate in building the slightest scintillas of a molehill 
into the proportions of the proverbial mountain. Bull- 
throwing in Latin America, however, still retains an es- 
teemed reputation as one of the most popular sports. 


And because of the popularity of bullfighting among 
Latin-Americans, “‘bullboards,”’ instead of ‘“‘billboards,” 
emerge as the newest twist in media for outdoor advertis- 


ing. 


The Sydney Ross Co., Newark, N. J., subsidiary of Ster- 
ling Drug, Inc., is now painting the name of its aspirin, 
““Mejoral,” on the sides of bulls participating in the sport 
in the Republic of Colombia. Highspot.of the campaign 
was reached recently in Socorro, Santander del Sur, when 
a Sydney Ross salesman, an ex-bullfighter, not only painted 
the most ferocious bull in this manner, but also went into 
the arena and killed it. That’s tossing the bull in the 
Latin-American way! 


What’s Cookin’ for Post-war 


Libbey-Owens-Ford’s ‘‘Kitchen of Tomorrow,” on dis- 
play at Macy's, New York City, is giving women something 
tangible to think about in connection with their dreams of 
post-war homes. An index of the extent of their inter- 
est is the flood of filled-in ballots, with requests for de- 
scriptive booklets, which have been coming to L-O-F’s 
Toledo office at the rate of 1,000 a day. Eventually wom- 
en in most sections of the United States will have an op- 
portunity to see the kitchen, as the one at Macy’s will be 
shown at other large department stores in the East, and 
duplicates will be routed to stores in other parts of the 
country. 


The Kitchen of Tomorrow combines beauty with a high 
degree of practicality. There is a great deal of glass in it, 
but its applications are not in the too-shiny, cold category 
which sometimes characterizes architectural and decorative 
uses of glass. There is a glass hood over the oven, to 
permit inspection of food as it is cooked. There are glass 
doors in the storage cabinets. The refrigerator, which af- 
fords twelve cubic feet of storage space instead of the 
usual six to eight, has glass walls. It is also arranged in 
sections, providing a range of temperatures—for frozen 
foods, for dairy products, for fresh vegetables and so on. 
The room has green Vitrolite glass walls, this being the 


only part of the kitchen which can be bought by consum. 
ers at this time. 


A lecturer demonstrates the new conveniences in th 
kitchen at frequent intervals throughout the day. She 
points out that the glass is almost. impervious to finge; 
stains; that the working space may be constructed accord. 
ing to the needs of the woman who is to use the kitchen 
depending — her stature; that there are sliding glass 
trays—providing working space—above the row of stor. 
age drawers next to the sink; that there is a rod which 
slides into the space next to the refrigerator’s motor, for 
quick drying of dish towels; that food may be served di. 
rectly from heat-treated glass vessels in which food js 
cooked, insuring its being kept hot, and eliminating wash. 
ing of dishes. One attractive feature of the range is 4 
grill-type compartment in which waffles may be made—or, 
if the wafflle device is lifted out, in which bacon and eggs 
may be cooked. Then there is a built-in electric mixer 
which fits down into the stove unit when not in use, 
Knives and other utensils are attached to a panel which 
folds back into the wall cabinet when not wanted. 


The sink has flexibility of control for temperature of 
water, the fluorescent lighting which is a part of the unit; 
the built-in crushing device which grinds refuse so that it 
can pass through the drain. There is a foot control for 
turning on water when the hands are full. 
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In their promotion of the project, both Macy and Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford are stressing the fact that the kitchen and 
the adjoining dinette may be used “around-the-clock.” Be- 
cause of the attractiveness of the fixtures and the oppor- 
tunity provided for enclosing or covering up working 
areas, the kitchen might well be left = to view through- 
out most of the day. A set of accordion-type glass panels 
(which could be either opaque or clear) might be used to 
cut the unit off from the rest of the house at will. 


The dinette section of the project was obviously de- 
signed with the idea of utilizing the space usually wasted 
in that part of the home. The glass-top table may be 
pushed back upon the wall, much as an In-A-Door bed 
is treated, so that its legs form an attractive frame for 
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Strictly a no-stoop, no-squat layout—even the oven has been 
raised to convenient working height in the kitchen of tomorrow. | 
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With MILL & FACTORY 


You JUST CAN’T MISS the Men Who Count! 
Here’s Why... 


| Every workday over 1200 salesmen of industrial 
machinery and equipment are calling on the most import- 
ant plants in American industry. They are the salesmen of 
industrial distributors—and they are also MILL & 
FACTORY ’s circulation men. As industrial distributor 
salesmen... 


3 ... with these key executives ... helping them 
solve all manner of production and maintenance problems 
...its no wonder these industrial distributor salesmen know 
just who has the “final say” in every department. It’s no 
wonder they can select just the right men to receive MILL 
& FACTORY. Not only that... 


+. with the distributor paying for every copy it’s to 
his own interest to keep MILL & FACTORY ’s circulation 
list constantly up to date. That is why your advertising 
Message in MILL & FACTORY just can’t miss the men who 
count. That is why MILL & FACTORY is “tops” as an 
advertising buy! 


MARCH 15, 1944 


2 ... they have the entree to every plant in their 
area — something never given to subscription canvassers in 
times like these! Calling once a week or oftener, these dis- 
tributor salesmen are intimately acquainted with the buying 
set-up...the key executives...in each plant. Working 
shoulder to shoulder... 


4 ... but when there's a change in personnel...a 
new Work Manager, Production Superintendent, or Chief 
Engineer ...these distributor salesmen know about the 
change immediately. And -they report the change at once 
so that the very next issue of MILL & FACTORY reaches 
the right man. No deadwood on this circulation list. For... 


Conover-Mast Corporation 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York, 17; 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1; Leader 
Building, Cleveland, 14. Duncan A. Scott, West Coast Rep- 
resentative, San Francisco, 4, Los Angeles, 15. 


ILL FACTORY 
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in the 
‘‘MEMPHIS MARKET”’ 
most people prefer 


Bg WMC/ 


Yes, Time Buyers have 
found that in the Memphis 
market, WMC is tops in 
shows, and, it follows 
naturally, listening audience. 
Thirteen of the first fifteen 
shows on the air are heard 
over WMC, the pioneer radio 
station of the Mid-South. 


* 5.000 WATTS DAY & NIGHT 
& NBC _NETWORK _ 

~ #® OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


* REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


MEMPHIS, MEMBER OF SOUTH CENTRAL 


TENN. 


QUALITY NETWORK 
WMC—Memphis WJOX—Jackson, Miss 
KARK—Little Rock WSMB—New Orleans 

KWKH-KTBS—Shreveport 


baby, or any other desired purpose. 


what appears to be a mural. Thus the dinette floor are, 
may be used for the playing of games or for a pen for q 


Visitors are given leaflets titled, ‘“Let’s See What's Cook. 
ing,” which describe the model kitchen, and which cop. 
tain line drawings of the various units in it. Visitors also 
receive ballots entitled, ‘How Do You Vote?’ On these 
there are blanks for checking ‘“Yes’’ or “No” in answer 
to the question, “Do You Prefer Food Packed in Glass 
Containers?” and for indicating whether or not the varioys 
features of the kitchen (Vitrolite Glass Walls, Glass Doors 
in Refrigerator, Sink That Folds Up, etc.) are liked. Ip 
return for filling in the ballot, the visitor is promised g 
36-page book, printed in color, ‘‘full of practical glass 


ideas for today’s home.” 


| Insignificant Trends 


| Woolworth’s New York, is selling ermine tails. Wool- 


worth’s, Rochester, is featuring, at its soda fountain, a 
|““Mairzy Doats Sundae, whipped cream, 15 cents.” 


Bumper Idea Crop 


Will Adolf and Hirohito please take notice? Out of 
| 125,000 suggestions submitted in 1943 by General Motors 
employes, 25,000 were found practical for increasing qual- 
\ity and quantity and reducing the cost of war products. 
| That means that one out of every five suggestions advanced 
|have been put to work, thereby greatly aiding the war 
| effort. 


According to T. P. Archer, vice-president of the corpo- 
| ration in charge of manufacturing, nearly a million dollar 
_in War Bonds and Stamps went as awards for these work- 
| er-conceived ideas. One hundred and eleven men and 
| women of the 25,000 won the maximum award of a 
_$1,000 War Bond under this General Motors Suggestion 
Plan. The report for 1943 shows one employe a con- 
_tributor of two practical suggestions that earned him the 
| $1,000 maximum award twice in succeeding months. An- 
other $1,000 War Bond went to a 19-year-old girl work- 
ing for the first time out of school. The award winners 
—both men and women—have ranged from veterans em- 
ployed by General Motors for more than 25 years to one 
| newcomer on the payroll less than two months. 


Here are a few prize-winning suggestions which were 
swiftly put into operation: 


| In one plant the grinding sleeve brushings increased 
from 85 to 642 pieces an hour. The employe who first 
thought of this improved process won additional awards 
and soon was promoted to foreman. 


An employe of another General Motors plant advanced 
an idea for an adjustment of the bearing for a secret wea- 
pon. Result: the delivery of 1,500 more units to the 
Allies than was possible before the suggestion was made. 


Substantial savings in tank production was the outcome 
of another employe’s suggestion effecting the reduction of 
| scrap metal. 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


G. M.’s Suggestion Plan operates in this fashion: Ao 
_employe submits his suggestion to his local plant sugge 
tion committee. If the advanced idea is not complete of 
| comprehensively expressed, it is gone over with the em 
| ploye by a member of the committee. Where the idea 's 
accepted it is put into effect as quickly as possible. 
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NEWS 


Harpy 


Roy A. Fruehauf has 
been elected executive 
vice-president, Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Detroit. He 
has grown up with the 
business, devoting most of 
his time to sales develop- 
ment in new territorities. 


Larry F. Hardy has been 
elected vice-president in 
charge of the Home 
Radio Division of the 
Phileo Corp., Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Hardy former- 
ly was manager of the 
Home Radio Set Division. 


Henry C. Bonfig has been 
made vice-president in 
charge of the Household 
Sales Division, Zenith 
Radio Corp., Chicago. He 
formerly was commercial 
vice-president of the 
Radio Corp. of America. 


Robert E. Fellows has 
been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales 
and a director of Heati- 
later, Inc., Syracuse. He 
will direct marketing ac- 
tivities of the Heatilator 
and San-Equip Divisions. 


BonFic 


William P. Fay has been 
appointed manager of in- 
stitution products sales, 
General Foods Corp., 
New York City. For the 
past five years he has 
been associated with the 
Birds Eye organization. 


Peter P. Isaza has been 
made director of foreign 
sales, American Division, 
Pond’s Extract Co. and 
Pond’s Extract Co. Inter- 
national, Ltd. Mr. Isaza 
formerly was associated 
with the Pepsodent Co. 


J. J. Donovan has been 
named regional manager 
of the Chrysler Airtemp 
New York office. Mr. 
Donovan will direct Air- 
temp sales in the greater 
New York area and in 
New England territory. 


Cliff S. White has been 
appointed Cincinnati dis 
trict sales representative, 
Airtemp Division, Chrys- 
ler Corp. Mr. White form- 
erly was divisional mana- 
ger of the C. V. Hill 
Co., in New York City. 
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Who Gets the Money? 


EXT TO FARMERS, wage earners have had a faster 
ise in incomes than any other group in the country, with 
payrolls considerably more than doubled since 1939. Last 
year the money paid out in salaries and wages came with- 
in a hair’s breadth of hitting the 100-billion-dollar mark. 


Currently a labor crisis seems to be in the making, but 
there doesn’t seem to be much public sympathy for an in- 
Bicrease in the price of labor. From a rather surprising 
quarter comes a well-reasoned analysis which on balance 
Kkonfirms the argument of the labor unions. The author 
is Sumner H. Slichter, economist, mediator, and Harvard 
professor, who has long held the respect of labor and of 
management by his non-partisan attitude toward labor re- 
lations. In an article in the February Aflantic called “The 
labor Crisis” he breaks down the spectacular 57-billion- 
dollar rise in payrolls since 1939. 


13 billion dollars, is attributable to the rise in the price 
of labor. Had every wage rate in every plant in the United 
States been frozen in 1939, payrolls still would have 
doubled. The biggest cause of larger payrolls has been 
more people at work. This accounts for over one-third 
of the rise, or about 21 billion dollars. The next largest 
source of greater payrolls has been the movement of mil- 
lions of men from low-paying to high-paying plants and 
industries. It accounts for 13 billion dollars of the in- 
crease. About 7 billion dollars of the increase in payrolls 
is explained by the longer working week and 2 billion 
dollars by penalty overtime. 


ij Among factory workers as a whole, straight time hourly 

earnings (when corrected for shifts of men from low-pay- 
fag industries to high-paying) rose 27.7% between Janu- 
pf tty, 1941, and July, 1943, in comparison with the rise. in 
the cost of living of 22.5% in the same period. The ad- 
vance in the straight time hourly earnings of piece workers 
has probably exceeded 35%; that of time workers in fac- 
tories has been little more than 20%. 


The inescapable conclusion is that—as always happens 
—the time workers, a great majority of them in the so- 
alled “white collar” class, have fallen further behind in 
the race between earnings and cost of living. After pay- 
ment of taxes, it is a dead certainty that most white collar 
workers are worse off than they were five years ago. . . 

The farmers and the piece workers in factories continue 
to be the best marketing bets. 


Men vs. Machines in Ads 


IN THIS DEPARTMENT, last issue, William J. Cald- 
well, lately returned to agency work after a long and bril- 
liant experience on the fighting front, said that there is 
‘ep fesentment among fighting men of the many brag- 
ging ads which imply that machines—a wing or an engine 
of a tank or a completed aircraft—rather than men, are 
winning the war. 
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) {s seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending March 15, 1944 


He says that less than one-fourth of this rise, or about 


\] 


This is a serious mistake which has been made by many 
advertisers but fortunately there are some who have a 
greater sense of sound public relations and a greater grasp 
of fundamental truths. For example, in a current maga- 
zine advertisement, Boeing summarizes the fighting record 
of their famous Flying Fortress but says (italics by us): 
“Most of the credit for the Fortresses’ fine record goes to 
the superb crews who man them. And they are the first to 
say that much of it goes, too, to the Boeing men who de- 
signed these first American four-engined bombers . . . then 
manufactured them in such numbers that hundreds of Fly- 
ing Fortresses can today darken Axis skies in a single raid! 


“The success of the Flying Fortress is the result of un- 
usual qualities of research, design, engineering and manu- 
facture. True today, it will be equally true in peacetime 
tomorrow . . . if it’s ‘Built by Boeing’ it’s bound to be 
good.” 


We doubt that any member of our air force, now num- 
bering more than 2,000,000 men, will take exception to 
the Boeing ad. . 


Grade Label Controversy 


THE BIGGEST GUNS in the grade label controversy are 
being fired by big industrial associations and big national 
advertisers, but the other side refuses to quit. Grade Ja- 
bels have their friends in the Administration and in Con- 
gress, they have many in the chain store group, they have 
the backing of all of the co-operative movements, and even 
such a conservative body as the American Standards As- 
sociation, which is made up of big-industry members. 


In the field of canned fruits and vegetables some three 
score canners have banded themselves together as the U. S. 
Inspected Foods Educational Service, with headquarters at 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Most of these can- 
ners are relatively unknown to the general public, not be- 
ing listed among the national advertisers, but even in this 
organization there are some exceptions. Included among 
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PARIS CORN 


Some national advertisers have jumped the reservation into the 
camp of the grade label advocates. Included are Burnham and 
Morrill, Hills Brothers, P. J. Ritter Co. and F. E. Booth Co., 
who are among the 60 members of U. S. Inspected Foods 
Educational Service. Here B & M, famed for its Brick Oven 
beans, announces this corn is “U.S. Grade A, Fancy, Packed 
under Continuous Inspection of the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture.” 


the members who operate plants approved and accepted 
for U. S. continuous inspection and U. S. grade labeling 
by the Food Distribution Administration are Hills Broth- 
ers Co., T. J. Ritter Co., Burnham and Morrill Co., F. E. 
Booth Co., Inc., Cherry Growers, Inc., Engelman Products 
Co., Richmond-Chase Co., and Rio Grande Valley Citrus 
Exchange. 


This organization is currently conducting a campaign 
with women’s clubs, furnishing them with programs which 
explain the organization’s understanding of the who— 
what—when—why—and how—of grade labeling. U. S. 
Inspected Foods Educational Service contends that an al- 
phabetical statement of grade on the label gives the con- 
sumer the assurance that the product cannot be less than 
stated by the grade, although it may well be more. 


On the other side of the fence, one of the most articu- 
late spokesmen is the able Happer Payne, director of la- 
beling of the National Canners Association. He is the 
author of a recently issued booklet, “Looking Toward Bet- 
ter Labels,” which is a talk between a consumer advo- 
cate of grade labeling and an advocate of descriptive la- 
beling. It is recommended as a tolerant but forceful 
treatise on the disadvantages of the grade labeling plan. 


Most of the members of the National Canners Associa- 
tion and most of the men whose livelihood comes from 
advertising are solidly ‘agin’ grade labeling and some of 
them go so far as to claim that the general adoption of 
grade labels would mean the end of all democratic insti- 
tutions and the coming of communism. They reason that 
grade labels mean the end of brands—that brands, the 
label of man’s handiwork—is our outstanding example of 
free enterprise. Therefore, no brands—no free enterprise. 


A lesser argument, but a potent one, is that there is no 
way of grading an intangible factor, such as flavor. Can- 
ner Jones supervises the raising of a certain kind of toma- 
toes ina climate and on soil quite different from Canner 
Brown, and Canner Jones sand or falls by his success in 
getting people to like the distinctive flavor of his tomatoes. 


To these arguments the canners representing the U. S. 
Inspected Foods Education Service say that there can be 
and should be grade labels AND brands—and they have 
some beautiful brand with grade labels to back up their 
contention. They also contend that nothing in any grade 
labeling program prevents one competitor's giving a better 
grade for the money than another, that tangibles can be 
sorted into four groups, with benefits both to the consum- 
ers and to industry, and that the intangibles plus the tan- 
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gibles should be heavily promoted by as much advertisin 
as the canner can afford. 8 


The associations which oppose grade labels are bein 
very wise in keeping experts on the job to fight their at 
tle, men like Happer Payne, for the fight is likely to cop. 
tinue for some time unless one or the other of two highl 
unexpected developments should transpire, one being the 
passage of grade label mandatory legislation by an ear) 
session of Congress, and the other the voluntary adoption 
of grade labeling by more of the bigger and best known 


cannefs. 


Is Janesville Typical? 


MORE JOBS POST-WAR than pre-war are seen by Janes. 
ville, Wis., industrialists and merchants who have done a & 
“stock-taking” job survey for the C.E.D. They foresee 
29% more jobs than in 1940. 


Retail and 
Industrial Service 
Employment in 1940 ............ 5,486 722 
Employment in 1943 ............ 6,558 763 
SUBTRACT 
Not seeking post-war work ....... 415 100 A 
Returning to former homes ....... 130 3 eB 
Returning to former jobs ......... 151 9 | 
Total deductions ............ 696 112 
Job demand after deductions ..... 5,962 651 
ADD 
Returning service men ........... 985 109 
Total jobs demanded in 194x .... 6,947 760 
Prospective jobs available in 194x.. 7,058 971 
Increase over 1940 .......... 28% 34% 


alysis of concrete programs for post-war production. The 
C.E.D. feels that the estimates are conservative and not 
based on wishful thinking. Janesville is one of the 1,325 
communities in which C.E.D. committees are working for 
gteatly expanded levels of peacetime production and em- 
ployment and is the first predominantly industrial city to f tra; 
complete a company-by-company estimate. 


The forecasts for 194x are arrived at by a careful an- lf 


If Janesville is typical of reports still to come from other f hel 
cities, the “business climate” seems to be good at present. 


Most post-war re-employment will have to take place in 
“business” rather than in “industry,” says George T. 
Trundle, Jr., head of the Cleveland engineering company. 
He defines industry as the part of our economic system that 
produces goods, the factories, farms and mines; and busi- 
ness as the part that transports, distributes, sells and serv- 
ices goods after they have been produced. On that basis, 
he says, industry never accounted for more than one-third ™ 
of the people gainfully employed in this country, in peace: f°’ 
time, while business accounted for the other two-thirds. 


During the war, he points out, industry has been stepped fi of 
up to maximum possible employment, and business has 


been held down to minimum employment. So, he conf 
tends, industry cannot increase its wartime total number crys 
of employes, but business will need millions more people f last 
to distribute, sell and service the goods that industry ca? § pla 
produce for peacetime markets. for 
Pump SaAvispury § fact 
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group for the first 


satisfaction, than Nazi-ism, 


(Top) Colonel Chevalier drives home a point with 
Russell H. Gray, Chairman of the discussion leaders’ 
Carrier Institute of Business. 


(Below) What do the words “free enterprise” mean 
to a worker for an American company? 
we believe free enterprise can deliver so much more 
individual financial reward, so much greater personal 
socialism, 
Col. Willard Chevalier, publisher of Business Week 
(standing) answers the questions of Carrier workers 
after his address on “What Makes America Great?” 


Why do 


Bolshevism ? 


Wanted: A Better Understanding 
Between Management and Workers 


Carrier Corp. has found at least one way to attain it. Through a 


training plan for office and factory folks packaged as “The Carrier 


Institute of Business,” the firm is creating an atmosphere of mutual 


helpfulness between the front office and the ranks. The experi- 


ment is attracting nation-wide attention among business men. 


N the field of human relations in 
business, a newsworthy experi- 
ment has been under way since 
last August at the Carrier Corpo- 
fation home office in Syracuse. Top 
management the country over is see- 
ing in it a new trend toward a more 
realistic evaluation of the “human in- 
ventory’ of a business, toward more 
systematic development and utilization 
of the human assets within a busi- 
ness family. 
The plan which is so effectively 
crystallizing this concept was begun 


last S¢ ptember at Carrier simply as a 
Peaned, thirteen weeks’ study course 
or a group of employes from the 


factory and office forces. It was called 
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“The Carrier Institute of Business.” 
The idea for it originated with a fac- 
tory worker. It was designed to give 
the employe-students a clearer under- 
standing of American business under 
a free enterprise system, and a more 
specific knowledge of the manage- 
ment problems, policies and working 
methods of the corporation of which 
they were a part. 

It worked so well that, at the con- 
clusion of the first course in Decem- 
ber, there was an insistent demand for 
another similar program for employes 
who had not been able to participate 
in the first. This second Institute is 
now in its eighth week. 

SALES MANAGEMENT here presents 


an outline of the Institute idea, show- 
ing in some detail the framework 
which was set up to carry it out. We 
would, however, be missing the core 
of its meaning if we presented it as 
an independent undertaking with a 
beginning and an end, rather than to 
emphasize it for what it really is: an 
expression of 4 management point of 
view. 

Carrier Institute is not paternalistic. 
Nor philanthropic. Neither is it in 
any sense propaganda—for anyone. 
Investment of employe time and com- 
pany money was made in it because 
Carrier executives believe it will con- 
tribute to business efficiency . . . and 
because they believe everyone who 
works for the company, in any Ca- 
pacity whatsoever, will be happier be- 
cause of what comes out of it. 

But let’s start at the beginning. 

In May, 1943, Carrier formed its 
own “War Production Board.” Its 14 
members represented the organization 
at all levels. Cloud Wampler, presi- 
dent of the corporation, became its 
chairman. Laurence DeSocia, president 
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of the Carrier Employees Association, 
was its vice-chairman. It included rep- 
resentatives from the personnel, man- 
ufacturing, accounting, and office de- 
partments — a thoroughly democratic 
group. 

At one of its early meetings, the 
problem of absenteeism came up. Car- 
rier’s record had been good, but there 
was a slight trend in the wrong di- 
rection. Various ideas were thrown 
out. Then an employe in the Salvage 
Department, the vice-president of the 
union, spoke up. He said something 
like this: 

“Mr. Chairman, I don’t think we'll 
get to first base in solving this prob- 
lem until we get a better all-around 
understanding between labor and 
management. The people in the fac- 
tory and the management need some- 
how to get together and talk things 
over.” 

The upshot was the appointment 
of a committee that was asked to re- 
port back, in two weeks, with a 
blueprint of a practical way for car- 
rying out this basic idea. The five- 
member committee was made up of 
one man from the factory planning 
division, an assistant personnel man- 
ager, a man from the salvage depart- 
ment, an office secretary and a factory 
group leader-—three men and two 
women. The services of Walter A. 
Bowe, manager of advertising and 
public relations, and Edward Urqu- 
hart, editor of the employe newspaper 
“The Carrier Courier,” were made 
available in an advisory capacity. 


When the committee presented its 
ideas for a Carrier Institute of Busi- 
ness, to consist of thirteen weekly lec- 
tures by authorities in business, includ- 
ing some of Carrier's own executives, 
it was accepted with only minor 
changes. 

Only salaried employes earning 
$3,000 or less and all hourly wage 
people were eligible. Membership 
was limited to 108, a figure chosen 
to match the size of the meeting 
room—and to keep the group small 
enough for classroom pew Ap- 
plications were accepted in their order 
of filing, with allowance made for 
balanced representation from all de- 
partments. 


Topics of Over-all Interest 


The ‘subject matter selected for the 
lectures was chosen first from the 
point of view of giving the student 
group a more adequate understanding 
of the economics of all American 
business, and then to present a pic- 
ture of Carrier which would bring the 
overall operation into better focus for 
the individual who had not had the 
Opportunity to discover the relation of 
his own specific task to the master 
plan. 

Some of the subjects—and the 
speakers chosen to present them— 
were: 

“What Makes America Great?’’, 
Col. Willard Chevalier, publisher, 
Business Week. (What is free enter- 
prise? What makes it work?) 


(Above) President Wampler explains, in simple, understandable English, what 


is meant by the “social responsibility” of business . . 


functions are . 


. what top management’s 


. . what we mean by a “company policy.” When the question 


period was interrupted by a blackout, President Wampler continued to answer 
questions, and to the delight of the audience, recognized by their voices alone 
four out of six factory employe students who posed questions from the floor. 


(Right) James P. Selvage, (left) defined the term “public relations,” told what 
the company’s public relations counsel does. And Charles Dallas Reach (right), 
Carrier advertising agent, interpreted Carrier Corp.’s advertising program. 
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“Management's Job,” Cloud Wap, 
pler, president, Carrier Corp. (May. 
agement as the coordinating elemey 
in business. Immediate managemey 
problems, long range objectives). 

“Government and Business,” Ruy. 
mond Moley, associate editor, New, 
week, (Relationship between govern. 
ment and private enterprise.) 

“Before the Plant Starts Rolling” 
A. P. Shanklin, vice-president, Centra 
Region, Carrier Corp. (Place of salg 
organization in creating business. De. 
scription of Carrier field organization, 

“Getting Your Share of the Bus. 

ness,” M. S. Rukeyser, economist and 
financial writer. (Competition withis 
an industry and between industries 
Necessity for manufacturing effi. 
ency. ) 
“Making a Better Product,” John 
H. Holton, vice-president in charg 
of production, Carrier Corp. (Manv- 
facturing job at Carrier, including 
discussion of tooling, rates, method; 
inspection. ) 

“Frontiers Are Opened in the Lab 
oratory,” Dr. Willis H. Carrier, com. 
pany founder, and Herbert H. Laube, 
vice-president in charge of engineer: 
ing, Carrier Corp. (Research and in: 
vention as tools of progress. ) 

“Post-War America,” J. M. Bickel, 
director of post-war planning, Carrie 


Corp. (What Carrier and other com | 


panies see in the post-war future. Car} 
rier’s own post-war plans.) 

Meetings were held in the Centra 
High School of Syracuse, on successive : 
Monday evenings, from 8:15 t0 
10:30. After the speaker's presenta 
tion the students broke up into seve 
“discussion groups,” each headed by 
a discussion leader. Each used a sep 
arate classroom, and each followed 
more or less patterned plan of pro 
cedure. It is this element of discus 
sion which Mr. Wampler cites as 
“thing which makes the Institute real 
ly valuable.” 

A quiz is framed to cover salient 
points made by each lecturer. Thesq 
are simple ‘‘right or wrong’ state 
ments which are designed to fix th 
trend of the discussions in the stu 
dent’s minds, and to reveal to whl 
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(Top) Nine of the twelve girls, in- 
cluding welders, secretaries, factory 
and office clerks, who were among 
the recipients of diplomas when the 
first Institute class was graduated. 


(Center) The entire plan for Carrier 
Institute was developed by a board of 
managers made up of a factory plan- 
ning man, the assistant personnel man- 
ager, a man from the salvage depart- 
ment who is also vice-president of the 
union, a secretary, and a factory group 
leader. Walter Bowe (right), director 
of advertising, was technical advisor. 


(Below) Discussion leaders for the 
Institute, all junior executives, are 
getting a liberal training themselves. 
They were told to keep discussions 
informal, were forbidden to make 
speeches themselves, were given 
specific suggestions on how to “prime” 
discussions to eliminate deadspots. 


extent the audience is grasping what 


speakers are saying. Quizzes are 
gtaded by discussion leaders and re- 
turned to the students at the follow- 
ing weck’s session. Grade average, in- 
cidentally, for all quizzes for the first 
Institute was better than 93%. 
An atmosphere of complete infor- 
mality dominates the discussion 
gtoups. The leader calls for questions 
from the floor and every attempt is 
made to answer them fully and hon- 
estly. Out of them management is 
learning a great deal. What's on the 
employe’ mind? What are some of 
1S Misconceptions about business in 
general—about Carrier in particular ? 
at are the things the company 
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might do to make him a more effec- 
tive team-worker ? 

Some of the questions are illuminat- 
ing. (And many of them which came 
out in the first course were passed 
over to speakers for coverage in the 
second.) Many, many of them show 
how much workers are worrying about 
their status in the post-war era: 

“The question often arises, will 
Carrier remember and stand by its 
old employes after this war is won, 
as they have stood by Carrier in their 
hour of need?” 

“How far has Carrier gone in post- 
war planning?” 

“What about Carrier's future prod- 
ucts ?”” 


“What about possibilities for Car- 
rier building up a volume business in 
the residential air conditioning field?” 

One student asked how the com- 
pany could make better use of em- 
ployes’ ideas for product improve- 
ment, etc. (The company already has 
a suggestion system. Management 
asked itself, “Why isn’t the sugges- 
tion system working better?’’) 

In connection with Social Security, 
it was revealed that some employes 
thought Government in itself pos- 
sessed wealth . . . they didn’t realize 
that all government income must be 
derived from taxation of individuals 
and corporations. 

Such questions as these are coming 
up every week, and the discussion 
leaders and speakers see that they are 
answered. 

The first Institute closed in Decem- 
ber with a programmed graduation 
ceremony in the high school auditor- 
ium, to which the students invited their 
relatives and friends. The speaker was 
Dr. William P. Tolley, chancellor of 
Syracuse University, and Mr. Wam- 
pler presented the diplomas. (It's 
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noteworthy that from the very be- 
ginning the Institute was “dressed up” 
as something important, was given 
much publicity within the company, 
and through newspaper stories in lo- 
cal papers. Carrier believes in letting 
its own home town know what it is 
doing—and why.) 

A questionnaire submitted to all 
members of the first Institute—and re- 
turned unsigned—helped the company 
to appraise its value. And the returns 
from it were used as a guide in the 
preparation for the second session. 

In answer to the question ‘‘Has the 
Institute measured up to your ex- 
pectation?”’. 86 students said “‘yes;” 
only 2 said ‘‘no;”” 7 were “not sure.” 
The four sessions voted most helpful 
were those devoted to the free enter- 
prise system, management’s job, get- 


- 


mails and over the telephone (in 
many cases through direct calls to 
Mr. Wampler from presidents and 
other top officers of other corpora- 
tions) came requests now numbering 
into the hundreds, for full informa- 
tion about the course. A quick sam- 
pling of the mail alone shows cor- 
respondence from such companies as 
American Typefounders; American 
Optical Co.; Anthracite Industries; 
Walter Baker & Co.; Bell & Howell; 
Hercules Powder Co.; Edward G. 
Budd Mfg. Co.; Butler Bros.; Camp- 
bell Soup; Cochrane Corp.; Dodge 
Steel Co.; Eastman Kodak and In- 
ternational Harvester. Several sent 
representatives to Syracuse to sit in on 
the Institute sessions. 

So insistent is the demand for ‘‘the 
whole story of how you did it,” that 


M. S. Rukeyser sits with a discussion group ... later he commented: “I regard 
this Institute as the most interesting and promising experiment that has come out 
of industry in a decade.” Mr. Rukeyser spoke on “Getting Your Share of Business.” 


ting our share of the business, and 
preparing for production. Least pop- 
ular subject was financing, and that 
was dropped from the second pro- 
gram. 

When the students were asked 
Can you think of any subjects that 
should be added to the list of lec- 
tures?”, they expressed interest in 
end use of Carrier products, budget 
control and costing, advertising and 
public relations, and more detail on 
Carrier's own post-war plans. All of 
these are being covered in the cur- 
rent Institute program. 

Because so many of the people in 
Carrier branch offices expressed inter- 
est in the project, all of the lectures 
were reprinted and copies sent out to 
all who requested them. 

When the Institute was initiated, 
the Carrier management was thorough- 
ly convinced of its potential value. 
But they didn’t guess to what extent 
it would create interest outside their 
own business family. Through the 
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Carrier assembled and processed a 
32-page booklet on the Institute for 
free distribution. It outlines the com- 
plete setup, includes such work sheets 
as those furnished covering sugges- 
tions to lecturers, instructions to dis- 
cussion leaders, and reproductions of 
the announcements sent to Carrier 
employes. (You may have one... 
address Walter Bowe, Carrier Corp., 
Syracuse. ) 

The true meaning of the Carrier 
Institute, lies, as we have already re- 
ported, in its significance as a man- 
agement point of view on personnel. 

“When I came to Carrier,” Mr. 
Wampler told SALES MANAGEMENT 
“I found we were spending around 
$200,000 a year to maintain efficient 
control of our physical inventory. But 
we were spending only $35,000 a 
year on our personnel department in 
behalf of our human inventory. That 
didn’t make much management sense 
to me. 

“We want our employes to be 


happy in their association with ys— 
and if they're happy, they'll be pro. 
ductive. We do not want to do bys. 
ness with any of our materials syp. 
pliers on a basis which is unattractive 
to them, because such an association 
won't last. And similarly, we don't 
want to do business with our indj. 
vidual employes on a basis which js 
unhappy for them, because that won't 
last either.” 

One of Mr. Wampler’s first ob. 
jectives, therefore, was to strengthen 
the personnel department. In seekin 
an executive head for it, “we had,” 
he said, “scores of applications from 
men who knew the mechanics of per- 
sonnel . . . men who were authorities 
on labor law, for example. What | 
wanted was a man who understood 
people—one who would settle issues 
on the basis of fairness to both sides 

. not one who would feel that he 
was being paid to make the best of 
every situation strictly from the point 
of view of management.” 


Institute Stresses Harmony 


And that was the way the person- 
nel department was set up. The Car. 
rier Institute, then, is one expression 
of an overall personnel policy which 
is based on the simple idea that man- 
agement and employes can get along 
harmoniously and to mutual advantage 
if they will be truthful and fair with 
each other, and will sit quietly and 
talk things over when difficulties 
arise. 

“It’s hard to over-emphasize the 
importance of being able to work in 
the atmosphere that is created when 
management takes workers into its 
confidence,” Mr. Wampler said fur- 
ther. “Out of the Institute the em- 
ployes are getting some simple and 
fundamental, but big ideas. Manage- 
ment, on the other hand, is getting a 
further orientation of its point of 
view. For management, I'd say, the 
results have been moral and spiritual. 
We're making improvements here and 
there in policy and administration 
which hadn’t been made before simply 
because we hadn’t thought about them 
but they mean much to people who 
work with us.” 

To cite but a single example, one 
of the points brought out somewhere 
along the line by a worker was the 
slowness of service in the company 
cafeteria. Management scurried about, 
found some more restaurant ca 
ment, installed another food assembly 
line, and now all factory workers afe 
served in thirteen minutes. A little 
thing? Yes. But personnel authorities 
know that oftentimes worker dissatis: 
faction is made up of a variety of 
just such simple grievances. 
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Another important by-product of 
the Institute, as seen by Mr. Wampler, 
is the training it is providing for the 
junior executives who are the dis- 
cussion group leaders. These young 
men, too, represent every department 
of the business. The chairman is a 
junior executive handling job rating. 
Another is in accounting. A third is a 
factory foreman. There are also a de- 
velopment engineer, a factory super- 
intendent, a factory instructor, a man 
from business research, and so on. 
“The Institute is developing their tal- 
ents as leaders,’ Mr. Wampler says, 
“and it is giving them a liberal educa- 
tion in broad management policy and 
teaching them how to handle people.” 

What about the future of the In- 
stitute? Will it go on? The answer 
is sure to be yes . . . in some form 
or other. The company is curréntly 


Post-War Wares 


When, as the song says, the lights go 
on again all over the world, a lot of 
new products and vigorous new com- 
petition will be revealed. 

Although the Government frowns 
on companies who talk today about 
post-war products, an increasing num- 
ber of them feel that a few glimpses 
of those products during the war will 
make things easier all around later. 

Gibson Refrigerator Co., Green- 
ville, Mich., for example, presents in 
magazines models, not too specific, of 
post-war electric refrigerators and 
ranges . Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis, shows the 
whys and wherefores of a new “zone” 
home heating system . . . Owens Yacht 
Co., Baltimore, starts to build post-war 
demand for 30-foot cruisers in news- 
paper advertising and dealers for them 
in business papers. . . . Greenlee Tool 
Co., Rockford, Ill., explains advertis- 
ing to — new products, new pack- 
ages, displays and sales helps. 


Fleischman “‘Salesways” 


To help bakers train new employes 
and to improve sales methods of vet- 
‘fan employes, Fleischmann division 
of Standard Brands issues a 110-page 
illustrated book titled “‘Salesways,” 
written by Alice Dowling, its retail 
bakery sales advisor. Subjects covered 
include personality and personal ap- 
pearance, knowledge of products and 
nutrition, handling customers, wrap- 
Ping and displays. 
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considering four specific courses: one 
in business administration and office 
management, one in factory manage- 
ment, one in company organization, 
and one which, for want of a better 
name, is called “personal manage- 
ment’”’—to talk about how to get 
along with people. 

There’s a final point. Neither the 
Carrier Institute nor any of its re- 
lated activities can ever be regarded 
as a ‘“‘substitute for management,” 
says Carrier's president. If, in the 
discussion groups a question comes up 
which is not properly within the 
province of Institute operation, the 
employes are told that it is solely a 
top management responsibility, and 
they are told why. 

Mr. Wampler calls the Institute a 
“grass roots’ activity. And that seems 
to be a pat description. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Pin-Ups for Grocers 


Shefford Cheese Co., Green Bay, 
Wis., offers grocers a monthly pin-up 
series, which will not be concerned 
with female beauty. The first was a 
grocer’s calendar for 1944, featuring 
days and events important to the trade, 
approximate dates of arrival of fresh 


fruits and vegetables, and tested mer- 
chandising ideas. 

The second pin-up was an airline 
map of the world with Chicago as the 
central focus point. Another piece 
deals with wartime food humor. On 
inside pages of each folder are current 
Shefford color ads in Magazines, and 
a brief digest of current food news 
from B. L. Turner, sales manager. 


Prosperous Models 


To illustrate its current color series 
in magazines for Lord Calvert whisky, 
Calvert Distillers Corp., through Pho- 
tographer Valentino Sarra, uses “only 
outstanding men, or men in the upper 
income groups” as models. Currently 
needed, says Mr. Sarra, are men to 
personify ‘‘authority” and “‘diplo- 
macy,” and suggestions are invited. 
For each man selected, $300 will be 
given to his favorite charity, 


Transport Battle 


While Association of American 
Railroads switches emphasis from win- 
ning the war to their plans for mak- 
ing “‘railroad travel a thrillingly pleas- 
ant experience,” Air Transport Asso- 
ciation starts to say in effect ‘‘Out- 
siders, Keep Out’’—referring specific- 
ally to railroads, bus lines and others 
who intend to enter commercial avia- 
tion after the war. The recently- 
formed National Federation of Amer- 
ican Shipping, Washington, has be- 
gun a program of research, which may 


The significance of post- 
war air commerce is 
dramatized in this cur- 
rent advertisement of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
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be followed by cooperative advertis- 
ing, to keep America's 30,000,000-ton 
merchant fleet busy in peacetime. 
Meanwhile, Curtiss Wright Corp. 
begins to advertise its C-46 Comman- 
do military transport as a post-war 
transport and cargo carrier, with 
greater cargo capacity than a standard 
36-foot freight car. Braniff Airways, 
with present routes from Chicago to 
Brownsville, Tex., promotes six pro- 
posed new routes, one of which would 
extend from Boston to Los Angeles. 


Packard Prepares 


Packard Motor Car Co. tells its 
dealers that they will “reap a rich re- 
ward for staying ‘open for the dura- 
tion.’ "" Packard post-war plant lay- 
outs call for 30 to 50% more post-war 
than pre-war output. 


Fair Trade and Vitamins 


Standard Brands, Inc., has been 
granted a permanent injunction re- 
straining Lynn Pharmacy, Inc., East 
Orange, N. J., from selling Stams 
vitamin and mineral tablets at less than 
Fair Trade price. Standard Brands 
says that it intends to enforce all Fair 
Trade agreements in the various states. 

Vitamins Plus Division of Vick 
Chemical Co. tests Primes vitamin B 
complex tablets in several markets. 
.. . Mason, Au & Magenheimer Con- 
fectionery Manufacturing Co. starts to 
promote Vita-Snak, a vitamin and 
mineral candy bar, in newspapers of 
major markets. 

Miles Laboratories award Hardesty’s 
Pharmacy, Louisville, first prize of 
$300 for a main window display and 
planned sales program in a contest 
among retailers for One-A-Day vita- 
mins. 


War Campaigns 


Advertising emphasis this month is 
transferred from the money and ma- 
teriel that it takes to win the war to 
protecting the lives and well-being 
of those who are fighting it. At least 
$5,000,000 of space and time are be- 
ing devoted to the $200,000,000 Red 
Cross war fund drive—largely in 
local campaigns with the 10,000 Red 
Cross community organizations. 

National and local programs are 
based respectively on campaign books 
created for the Red Cross and War 
Advertising Council by Ruthrauff & 
Ryan and Pedlar, Ryan & Lusk. 

Home Insurance Co., fire insurance, 
will devote practically all its advertis- 
ing this year, in newspapers of 50 
cities and in business papers, to the 
Red Cross . . . Members of Outdoor 
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Advertising Association contribute 
12,500 24-sheet poster boards. Ameri- 
can Bankers Association offers mats to 
member banks. Mail and Railway Ex- 
press trucks bear Red Cross messages. 

Meanwhile, other war campaigns 
gain momentum. Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey begins a large-space news- 
paper test campaign in North Caro- 
lina to enlist Waves . . . Calvert Dis- 
tillers Corp. starts a magazine and 
newspaper series, with illustrations by 
C. Paul Jennewein, sculptor, featur- 
ing in turn a Victory gardener, war 
production worker, farmer and War 
Bond buyer . . . General Electric's 
lamp department joins the waste 
paper drive with this message to re- 
tailers: “Don’t throw away your G-E 
Mazda lamp containers.” 


For Loyal Employes 


Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co. wins 
appreciation both from retail licenses 
and their employes for a “certificate 
of appreciation” which the retailers 
present to their employes “for loyal, 
efficient and skilled ability in dispens- 
ing satisfaction while serving patrons 
during the difficult days of World 
War II.” 

The certificate is intended only for 
employes who really deserve it. It 
is done in red, gold and black on 
9x12 heavy, white bond paper. 


Cost of Food Brands 


General Foods Corp. reports to 
stockholders that while its wages and 
salaries rose 31% and taxes were up 
14% in 1943 from 1942, average 
wholesale price of its advertised prod- 
ucts was unchanged. Although G. F.’s 
average prices today are 11.5% above 
1939, they are 27.2% lower than they 
were in 1929. The corporation’s sales 
rose 12% in 1943. About 9% of the 
total was made to the Army, Navy, 
Red Cross and Lend-Lease. 


Bigger Mother’s Day 


National Committee on the Obser- 
vance of Mother's Day, headed by 
George J. Hecht of The Parents’ Mag- 
azine, teports that this year’s day, 
May 14, will be observed on a record 
scale. The theme is ‘Remember 
Mother — She’s a Hero Too.” An 
official poster is offered and a broad- 
side contains illustrations of display 
materials, including window back- 
grounds, posters, display cards, stream- 
ers, pennants, badges, artificial carna- 
tions and advertising mats. With In- 
ternational Association of Display, the 
committee will conduct a display con- 
test for stores, offering prizes of $100, 
$50 and $25 War Bonds. 


What about Matches? 


Diamond Match Co., 
launches the first advertising cam. 
paign, in its 64 years, in a total of 6] 
publications in the food, drug, tobacco 
and other fields. Initial insertion js ip 
the form of an invitation to store owp. 
ers and managers to tell the company 
the information they would like to 
have on Diamond Big Box matches, 
“If you would be good enough to write 
us, we would repay you with an in- 
telligent series of copy and Picture 
advertisements giving you the informa. 
tion of service you desire.” The cam- 
paign is placed direct. 


Sales Slants 


Ohmer Register Co., Dayton, pro- 
motes the fact that Ohmer cash teg- 
isters provide “pre-indication,” show. 
ing amount of sale on both sides of 
register before, during and after each 
registration. 

General Mills starts to promote new 
Puffed-Flake Kix corn cereal ; 
Kraft Cheese Co. launches a large. 
space newspaper campaign for Kraft 
Dinner of macaroni and cheese to- 
gether in one box. . . . Englander Co. 
will begin a radio program on 30 CBS 
stations this month for its “non- 
stretch’’ metal-less mattress . . Col- 
gate - Palmolive - Peet promotes Vel 
“soapless soap” in some areas for its 
ability to ‘make hard water act soft.” 

Wildroot, Inc., will spend $1,000,- 
000 to advertise hair preparations this 
year, on 88 radio stations, in 100 
newspapers, eight magazines, and car 
cards in many markets throughout the 
country. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., seeds, starts 
to sponsor “The Garden Gate” over 
59 CBS stations on Saturday mornings. 

Frigidaire Division of General Mo- 
tors boosts the budget for its refrig- 
erator-and-food conservation campaign 
85%. 

Cotton-Textile Institute and Ne 
ional Cotton Council will promote 
1944 Cotton Week, May 22-27, on 
the slogan, ‘First in War—First in 
Peace.” 

Boots Aircraft Nut Corp. begins 4 
Sunday afternoon variety program, 
“Wide Horizons” on the Mutual Net: 
work, featuring Eddie Dowling 4s 
m.c., and Casey Jones, aviation ¢ 
pert. 

Mengel Co., Louisville, and United 
States Plywood Corp., New York City, 
start in home magazines and business 
papers, what is said to be the first 
national program to develop consumer 
acceptance of branded plywood. Re: 
cently these companies opened joint: 
ly the first: unit in a new chain 0 
warehouses. 
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CBS Long unexploited as a public relations medium, the annual report 

non- is now becoming both understandable and interesting. There’s a 

Col liberal element of salesmanship in it. 
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Isn’t this neat? It’s Geb- 
hardt’s direct-mail package 
to interest prospective retail 
customers. It includes every- 
thing—an actual sample of 
the product which sells for 
5c, description of sales fea- 
tures, order blank on busi- 
ness reply card. The package 
can be picked up, revealing 
a picture of the display hang- 
up dispenser which enables 
the customer to help herself! 


What Happened When the Tin Shortage 
Killed All but One Item in Our Line 


One day the Gebhardt Chili Powder Co. was making and selling 
seven products. The next day—by Government order—they had 


only one. A drastic revision of distribution, selling, personnel and 


advertising policies enabled them to survive the crisis. 


Based on an interview by E. M. Kelley with 


Oo. L. WHITEHEAD 
Sales Manager, Gebhardt Chili Powder Co. 
San Antonio, Tex. 


HE Gebhardt Chili Powder 
Co., San Antonio, suffered a 
drastic blow in the Govern- 
ment’s Tin Conservation Order 
a year ago. That order eliminated the 
ready-to-serve line of canned products 
for which the company had won ex- 
cellent acceptance: chili con carne, 
chili beans, tamales, Mexican-style 
beans, barbecue sauce and a sandwich 
spread. But, fortunately, it did not 
affect the backbone of the firm’s line, 
chili powder, which had been pack- 
aged in non-critical materials. With 
that single exception as a nucleus on 
which to rebuild, the company—in 
the relatively short period of a year 
has readjusted itself to wartime 
conditions and set up new policies 
that will enable it .» emerge from 
this trying era with flying colors. 
Gebhardt’s wartime program has 
entailed quite a few changes, not radi- 
cal, for the most part, but, in the 
aggregate, impressive—especially in 
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view of the short time in which they 
were put into effect. The product 
which must bear the burden of keep- 
ing the organization going has been 
brought out in new forms, to widen 
its market. There have been changes 
in distribution. Sales personnel has 
been greatly reduced, and food brok- 
ers have been taken on. Methods of 
compensating salesmen have been ad- 
justed to the times. Advertising and 
sales promotion methods have been 
brought into line with production. 
As a result of these changes, Gebhardt 
is succeeding in keeping alive the 
appreciation of Mexican-type foods it 
had awakened in the public; in main- 
taining its own brand identity; and 
in holding sales volume to a satis- 
factory point. 

The Gebhardt business was founded 
on chili powder. The first product to 
carry the firm’s label was Eagle Brand 
Chili Powder. It had always been 
packaged in glass bottles and was 


therefore unaffected by the Govern 
ment’s Tin Conservation Order. When 
the company faced the necessity of 
adjusting to wartime conditions, it 
realized that on this one product must 
rest the responsibility of keeping Geb- 
hardt’s brand name on grocers’ shelves 
and before the public. Obviously, step 
No. 1 was to induce women to pre- 
pare more chili dishes in their own 
kitchens, and to use Eagle Brand 
Chili Powder in so doing. To that 
end, Gebhardt intensified its selling 
program and its advertising for that 
product. 

To gain new converts to the home 
preparation of Chili con Carne, 4 
variation of the product was intro- 
duced: a powder containing the usual 
seasoning ingredients of chili powder, 
plus the right amount of onions, salt 
and thickener. It was put up in one 
ounce packages, to retail at five cents, 
under the trade-name “Chili-Quik.’ 
One package seasons one pound ol 
meat. This item was enthusiastically 
received by both trade and consumers. 

For the armed forces and other 1- 
stitutional markets, a 16-ounce pack: 
age of Chili-Quik was brought out. 
Because it makes the preparation of 
chili dishes so easy, it has been warm- 
ly received in this era of labor short 
age. The rapid turnover of personnel 
in the forces has been in the prod 
uct’s favor. It contains all seasoning 
materials pre-blended, the one-poun 
package containing sufficient scaso™ 
ing to prepare Chili for 100 men 
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Chili is 2 dish which appeals strongly 
to men, and thousands of them are 
tasting it for the first time and learn- 
ing to like it—-which should widen 
Gebhardt’s post-war marketing oppor- 
tunities. 

With fewer items to sell, Gebhardt’s 
sales force shrank and is now only 
one-fourth of its pre-Pearl-Harbor 
size. It had taken years to build a 
giles force, so the firm kept as many 
of its best men as it could. For others 
found duration jobs, with the 
understanding that they will be wel- 
comed back to the staff at the war's 
end. As an example of a duration 
job, there’s the Texas man who for- 
merly spent practically all his time 
with the various houses of one large 
wholesale customer. He is now work- 
ing for that wholesaler, calling on 
Army camps. That business will stop 
when the Army demobilizes, and the 
salesman can then go back to Geb- 
hardt’s. 


se Appoint Specialty Brokers 


To make up for its depleted sales 
force, the company has appointed a 
number of brokers. The management 
realized that close — contact 


vert: B with the trade would be doubly im- 
When portant in wartime; yet its volume 
ty Of & was, of necessity, insufficient to justify 
1s, It Ht the employment of full-time sales rep- 
must Hf resentatives except in a few larger 


Geb- ff territories. This was an advantageous 
relves B time to appoint leading specialty food 


» Step B brokers who were looking for new 
) Pr & lines of proven merit to replace lost 
own § volume arising from war-born short- 
Brand Faves. The plan has been particularly 
} that F well suited to marginal territories in 
elling which selling expense had been out 
+ that I of proportion to sales volume. With 
few exceptions, trade relations are as 
home | 00d as or better than before the war. 
ne, 44 Sales volume to old and new cus- 
intt0- # tomers is satisfactory, and percentage 
usual B of selling cost is held to a reasonable 
wer, figure. Many of these brokers will be 
s, Salt Bf retained after the war. 
| on Typical of the problems which had 
cents, # to be faced soon after America’s entry 
duik.” Ft into the war problems involving cus- 
nd of tomer relations—was that of extend- 
tically ing quantity discounts to customers 
umets. @ who were willing and eager to buy 
ef rf as much as they had bought in the 
pac’ i past, but who were unable to take all 
t “ of it in the one or two items Geb- 
on O" f hardt had to offer. It was the firm’s 
= practice in peacetime to allow a spe- 
- dal pool-car discount of 5% to whole- 
— salers, which was justified by actual 
prow’ I] “vings in freight between carload and 
sonine B 'ss-than-carload rates. With 90% of 
pound the comp » ‘ ° A 
ess Mpany’s line curtailed, it was 
= ; Mpossible to make up cars or even 
men: @ truckloads except in a few territor- 
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ies, and then not very often; yet 
wholesale distributors had to have the 
same discounts on Gebhardt’s avail- 


able merchandise in order to meet 
their ceiling prices. This meant that 
the company had to do one of three 
things: 

1. Stand pat on its regular policy of 
refusing to allow pool car dis- 
counts on less-than-carload ship- 
ments and risk losing customers. 

2. Absorb the difference between 
less - than -carload and carload 
rates, which would have ruined 
profit margins. 

3. Work out some means of shar- 
ing the added expense. 

The third course was chosen. Geb- 
hardt proposed to customers that it 
would continue to allow them the full 
discount if they would absorb only 
the difference between L.C.L. and car- 
load freight. In other words, they had 
the choice of 5% discount in return 
for an average of about 1% extra 
freight cost, plus the advantage of 
prompt shipment of their orders, 
since it is no longer necessary to hold 
them up for truckloads. Not one cus- 
tomer has complained about the ar- 
rangement. The business on those 


time, salesmen would be compensated 
in accordance with this program: 

At the beginning of each month, 
territorial salesmen are assigned 
monthly quotas in dollar billings for 
their territories, based on past per- 
formance and potentials within the 
individual territory. Billings into a 
territory during the calendar month 
equal to the quota established qualify 
the salesman in charge of that territory 
to a bonus of $20—plus an increase 
over quota in the same ratio. (150% 
quota accomplishment pays 150% of 
$20, or a total bonus of $30, etc.) 

Retail salesmen are assigned month- 
ly quotas in cases to be sold and ac- 
cepted by the retail trade, through 
recognized wholesale distributors. 
100% quota accomplishment pays the 
retail salesman $20. 120% pays $24 
(120% of $20), etc. 

In addition to the monthly bonuses 
described above, there were also an- 
nual bonuses, but some of the sales- 
men were impatient at waiting twelve 
months for a settlement. After a year, 
therefore, the company modified the 
system to include semi-annual bonuses. 
Under this plan, for each territory, 
at the beginning of the period, there 


It All Started With 


Half a century ago, William Gebhardt, 
a young Texan, developed a method of 
making a chili powder from ancho pep- 
pers in such a way that the product 
would withstand insect infestation in 
summer—thus turning Chili con Carne 
into an all-year dish instead of merely 
a winter dish. In 1896, young Gebhardt 
found a backer, Albert Kronkosky, a 
salesman for the San Antonio Drug Co. 
Mr. Kronkosky began to sell the product 
to druggist customers from his buggy. 


Wholesale grocers soon became interested 
in the product and began to handle it, 
under the name of Eagle Brand Chili 
Powder, which it still bears. 


Recognizing the large potential market 
for canned ready-to-serve foods, Geb- 
hardt began canning operations about 
1910. By the time America entered the 


Ancho Peppers 


current war, foods packed under the Geb- 
hardt label included Tamales, Chili 
Beans, Barbecue Sauce, Deviled Sandwich 
Spread, Chili con Carne, Chili Powder. 


Gebhardt sales suffered during the de- 
pression, but in 1935, when T. A. Lam- 
bert was appointed sales manager, steps 
were taken to halt the downward spiral. 
Most important was a 25% reduction for 
all canned goods manufactured by the 
company—without reducing quality. 


Volume doubled in the next four years. 
In 1939 Mr. Lambert was made vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, and O. L. 
Whitehead sales manager. Sales volume 
continued upward. This smooth sailing 
was interrupted by Pearl Harbor, but the 
accompanying article describes Gebhardt’s 
method of overcoming wartime obstacles. 


items Gebhardt had for sale showed 
marked increases. 

Another instance of adjustment to 
current conditions concerns Geb- 
hardt’s salesman compensation plan. 
As long ago as 1939, the company 
had felt that it would be expedient 
to inaugurate a bonus plan as an 
added incentive to its forty salesmen 
to improve their territories in respect 
to both volume and profits. So, in 
January 1940, the company announced 
that in addition to regular salary and 
expense allowance in effect at that 


is established a six-months quota in 
dollar billings, and a percentage fig- 
ure representing budgeted cost-to-sell. 
If selling expenses are kept within 
the budgeted cost-to-sell, all qualify- 
ing salesmen (retail and territorial) 
are further rewarded for having im- 
proved the territory. Each receives 
extra compensation equal to the same 
percentage of his six-months salary 
(up to 25%) as the percentage in- 
crease in dollar billings over the quota 
for his territory. For example, all 
salesmen making three required 
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monthly quotas in a territory operat- 
ing within its cost-to-sell budget, and 
showing an increase in dollar volume 
of 14% over quota would receive an 
amount equal to 14% of six months’ 
salary as a bonus. If the territory 
should show an increase of 30%, 
then the salesmen woul dreceive the 
maximum bonus, or 25% of six- 
months’ salary. 

With the advent of the Govern- 
ment’s tin conservation order in Feb- 
ruary, 1942, much of Gebhardt’s lines 

including its large-volume products 

was eliminated. The management 
then felt that quotas could not. be 
established which would be equitable 
to all salesmen and fair to the com- 
pany. So many factors were involved, 
and there was so much uncertainty as 
to the quantities of merchandise which 
would be available to the various ter- 
ritories that the company decided to 
abandon, temporarily, territory quotas 
and to pay the men_ semi-annual 
bonuses based on past performance 
under the plan. There were no 
changes made in basic salaries and 
expenses, except a few upward ad- 
justments where justified. As soon as 
the industry reverts to a stable plane 
and the company is able to anticipate 
what items will be available me | in 
what quantities, Gebhardt will revert 
to the semi-annual bonus plan. 


Sales Incentive Plan 


One incentive plan which is still 
in operation at Gebhardt’s consists of 
the offer of special awards, designed 
to focus retail effort on specific prod- 
ucts. Quotas (im cases) are estab- 
lished at the beginning of each 
month, for a chosen product. Sales- 
men making the best showing against 
quotas are rewarded at the end of the 
month by a War Bond or prize. 

Since Pearl Harbor, Gebhardt’s 
publication and point-of-sale display 
advertising has been geared to focus 
attention on Eagle Brand Chili Pow- 
der and on Chili-Quik. National mag- 
azine and local newspaper copy, han- 
dled by Pitluk Advertising Co., San 
Antonio, has aggressively promoted 
the company’s new 48-page recipe 
book illustrated in color, “Mexican 
Cookery for American Homes,” which 
is free on request. a to the 
book has been  gratifying—almost 
200,000 copies have been mailed out 
on individual requests. Another war- 
time innovation was the continuance 
of Chili Powder advertising through- 
out the summer months. 

Direct Mail has been used effec- 
tively in opening new wholesale ac- 
counts for Chili-Quik, through post- 
card packets with samples of the 
product and a printed list of the sell- 
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ing points of the item. Also printed 
on the card, under the sample, is an 
illustration of the store-display heavy 
card hang-up, holding one dozen 
packages, the unit in which the prod- 
uct comes to grocers. 

The sample of Chili-Quik encased 
in the postcard packet is the actual 
Sc item for retail sale. It is attrac- 
tively packaged in silver, red and 
green metal foil with Pliofilm lining, 
assuring airtight and moisture-proof 
seal. The hang-up display to which a 
dozen packages are attached, permits 
customers to help themselves. 

It is Gebhardt’s policy to provide 
dealers with point-of-sale informative 
display material to help them move 


Gebhardt salesmen use this photograph 
album to demonstrate the quality of the 
foods they sell. There are photographs 
showing 27 different operations, each 
depicting a step in the manufacture of 
Gebhardt’s foods. They are enclosed in 
cellophane envelopes and mounted back- 
to-back on black album paper, and 
attached to a loose-leaf binder. The cap- 
tions are written in white ink. The photo- 
graphs are made into sets for each sales- 
man, and are bound into 914” x 1214” 
leather portfolios with zipper closures. 


the merchandise quickly at a profit to 
themselves and with satisfaction to the 
customer. In addition to the display 
cardboard hanger for Chili-Quik, de- 
scribed above, dealers receive counter 
displays, broadsides and window pos- 
ters, chiefly emphasizing ‘“How-to- 
use” information. 

The company is generous with 
cookbooks. In addition to the stand- 
atd ‘‘Mexican Cookery for American 
Homes,” supplementary literature for 
consumers is regularly issued. A typi- 
cal example is the one-sheet, stuffer- 
size piece bearing a recipe for ‘Red 
Beans and Rice,” with a drawing of 
a bottle of Chili Powder and the outer 


cardboard container. Another examp} 
is the small booklet, “Meat Cookery 
—15 Famous Recipes - Victory 
Meat Extenders.” Most popular j 
“Mexican Cookery for American 
Homes,” which is illustrated wit, 
color photographs, contains meny; 
and recipes which sound temptingly 
exotic—some for old standbys, such 
as Enchiladas and Mexican Rice, and 
others for dishes less well known jn 
this country, such as Guacamole Salad 
(with avocadoes), Hot Tamale Pie 
and Deviled Raisins. 


Taps New Market 


Reviewing its status, the manage. 
ment of Gebhardt’s is gratified to 
find that it has met the challenge of 
wartime obstacles by more than 
doubling its previous volume of Chili 
Powder sales. It has tapped a large 
new market in members of the armed 
forces who have eaten chili dishes 
for the first time. From letters written 
by chili fanciers in foreign lands, it 
has learned how much men like chili 
and the extent of their appreciation 
of quality and flavor in the product. 
One Texan stationed in the South 
Pacific wrote for a one-ounce pack- 
age, saying that ‘The pangs suffered 
by an opium addict are nothing com- 
pared to those of a Texan separated 
from his Chili con Carne.” The son 
of a New York congressman asked to 
have some sent abroad to him. A mess 
sergeant wrote that he had tasted 
Chili made from a box of rage 
der received by one of his officers, 
and that since he was “deeply inter- 
ested” in making his work the best 
and using his materials to best ad- 
vantage, he wanted a Gebhardt recipe 
book—that he was “willing to pay 
any money and postage.” 

Other achievements chalked up dur 
ing the difficult war era by Gebhardt 
include keeping the firm’s name be 
fore the public through a year-round 
advertising schedule; development of 
new items in the one line it could 
continue selling—items which & 
panded markets for the product—and 
the establishment of sales territories 
with nucleus sales organizations which 
can be quickly supplemented by ad: 
ditional salesmen after Victory. In 
allotting scarce merchandise, every ¢f 
fort has been made to treat customers 
fairly and impartially. 

Gebhardt has no ambition for 
growth to the point of unwicldiness 
but it does contemplate further & 
pansion, with a view to contributing 
its share toward rehabilitation of the 
industry, maximum post-war employ: 
ment, and plenty of supplies of whole: 
some foods for healthy American 
“when the lights go on again. 
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THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO.. Hamilton, Ohic 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO . . . CANTON, N. C. . .. HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries .. . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 
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| DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
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Shall We Go Back to 50-50 Advertising 
With Dealers After the War? 


Here’s a quick summary of points in favor of cooperative adver- 


tising, contrasted with the case against such an arrangement. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


N your plans for post-war distri- 

bution what consideration have 

you given to your policy on fifty- 

fifty advertising with costs split 
between you and your retailers? If 
you used this device in the past, 
should you do it again? If you never 
entered into fifty-fifty agreements be- 
for the war, should you consider their 
use when you resume civilian distri- 
bution ? 

Even if you have continued to ex- 
tend the privilege of fifty-fifty ar- 
rangements right through the war, it 
may be wise now to determine 
whether or not your policy should be 
revised when the war ends. 

Here are the main arguments in 
favor of fifty-fifty advertising which 
should be taken into consideration in 
order to make an intelligent appraisal 
of the subject: 


1. It will help you to re-open 
accounts and to open new ones. 
Obviously, this may be a main point 
as your salesmen go out with avail- 
able goods for the first time in years. 
The retailer who may not care for 
your line at first glance, is likely to 
reconsider when your salesman points 
out that you think so much of it you'll 
share the promotional cost. When 
you remember that you'll be in a 
buyer's market again when the war's 
over, with competition growing keen- 
er, you'll realize the importance of 
this point. 


2. It will help you to get store 
cooperation. Since the store must 
put up its own money, as well as 
yours, to advertise a product under a 
fifty-fifty agreement, the chances are 
pretty good—although not certain— 
that your product will be adequately 
stocked and displayed before any ad- 


vertisements appear. 


3. It gives you the local rate. 
With many manufacturers this is a 
major point. With the local depart- 
ment store rate approximately half the 
open, or national rate, why shouldn't 
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a manufacturer advertise over the sig- 
nature of the retailer? 


4. It makes the retailer the focal 
point of your promotional effort. 
This is important if your post-war dis- 
tribution is going to be on an exclu- 
sive basis with your product confined 
to one store in a city. If you give 
your line exclusively to L. S. Ayres & 
Co. in Indianapolis, for example, it 
will do you no good to have the 
reader of your national advertising go 
to Wm. H. Block or Wasson’s look- 
ing for it. But if Ayres advertises 
your line consistently over its own 
name because of a fifty-fifty agree- 
ment, there can be no confusion in the 
customer's mind. When he wants to 
buy your product he'll go to Ayres. 


On the other hand, here are the 
main arguments against fifty-fifty ad- 
vertising: 


1. It is difficult to control the 
cost. This is definitely a budget prob- 
lem. No matter how carefully you 
figure the expense under this head for 
budget purposes, stores have a way 
of continuing to send in bills for your 
share of their advertising long after 
you have spent the allotted amount. 
Some manufacturers have tried to con- 
trol this situation by limiting stores, 
under fifty-fifty agreements, to a per- 
centage of the total value of goods 
purchased. Such a limit, however, is 
difficult to enforce. 


2. Accurate local rates are not 
available to you. Most newspapers 
regard their department-store rates as 
confidential. Therefore you have only 
the store’s word for it that the rate 
charged is the rate actually paid to the 
newspaper. Of course most stores are 
honest, and you may protect yourself 
by getting a copy of the newspaper's 
bill. 

But even then you can’t be sure. A 
fairly common practice among retail- 
ers who are large local advertisers is 
to sign relatively small contracts with 


their newspapers, in order to get 
lump-sum rebates upon the completion 
of the contract. A store, for example, 
that uses 200,000 lines per year may 
sign a contract for 50,000 lines. Bills 
are paid, and manufacturers charged, 
on the basis of the 50,000 line rate 
But when 200,000 lines have beep 
used, the store collects the rate differ. 
ential as a rebate. 


3. You can’t control the caliber 
of your advertising. Few stores have 
advertising departments as capable as 
Marshall Field’s or Neiman Marcus’ 
or Bamberger’s. In fact, retailers fre- 
quently refuse to use your mats be. 
cause they don’t harmonize with the 
store’s advertising style, but the ad- 
vertising they prepare themselves does 
not give due credit to your merchan- 
dise. 


4. You have no actual assurance 
that the store will sell your pro- 
duct even when it’s advertised. Al- 
though this may sound incredible, it’s 
a fact that stores will sometimes 
switch sales from the advertised pro- 
duct even when the manufacturer is 
paying for the advertising. The temp- 
tation to do so is strong if the ad- 
vertised item carries a low mark-up, 
and competes with other items which 
are more profitable to the store. Simi 
larly, customers who enter the store in 
response to the advertisement of your 
product are more likely to buy com- 
peting products if the assortments of 
the advertised product are too nat- 
row, or if its price puts it at a disad- 
vantage. To get the maximum return 
from cooperative advertising, it 1s 
necessary to have the selling effort of 
the floor salespeople pulling with you, 
and not against you. 


These and similar objections may 
be academic today, but should you r¢- 
sume fifty-fifty advertising after the 
war they will be just as real as they 
ever were. And if the objections 
seem to carry more weight than the 
arguments in favor, in view of the 
type of post-war distribution you plan, 
by all means eliminate cooperative ad- 
vertising from your thinking. 

There are, obviously, other ways t 
get retail advertising cooperation. 
There are, for example, plenty of 
instances on record of sound, store 
centered promotional ideas actually 
producing more retail advertising 
for certain specific manufacturers 
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Fort Wayne 
INDIANA'S 2nd LARGEST MARKET 


—“where I work everything 
is going to the war fronts 
now... but we'll be building 
for civilians again.” 


A Factory Town 


“Sure, Fort Wayne is a fac- 
tory town. For more years 
than you can count Fort 
Wayne has been a good city 
to work in ,..to live in... 
to raise a family in. I'm not 
worrying ... for we will win 
this war ... and my job will 
still be good for supplying 
consumer needs.” 


* 
97.8% HOME COVERAGE 


The News-Sentinel is delivered by 
carrier six days a week to 97.8% 
of all homes in Fort Wayne. 


First tn Fort Wayne 
@ For the year of 1943 The NEWS- 
SENTINEL, a six-day evening 
newspaper, published 7,380,610 
lines of display advertising... 
3,640,968 more lines than did 
Fort Wayne’s morning newspaper 
... 4,745,009 more lines than did 
Fort Wayne’s Sunday newspaper, 
and 1,007,367 more lines than 
the daily and Sunday combined. 
(Media Records). 


* 


Che News-Sentinel 


Fort Wayne's’ Good Evening” Newspaper 
ESTABLISHED 1833 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 
* 


Representatives: Allen-Klapp Co. 
New York — Chicago — Detroit 
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than cooperative advertising would 
ever have done. 

Furthermore, there are as many ar- 
guments in favor of getting retail ad- 
vertising cooperation by giving stores 
good promotional ideas as there are 
arguments against using fifty-fifty 
agreements to get it. The cost is al- 
ways under your control. The cali- 
ber of the store’s advertising is higher, 
because it is based on the idea that 
you develop; it reflects an arresting 
idea, rather than just the presentation 
of a piece of merchandise. And be- 
cause the store is standing the entire 
cost, you can be pretty sure that the 
product advertised will be the product 
sold. 

But suppose that in spite of all the 
objections to fifty-fifty advertising, 
your post-war plans are such that it is 
definitely called for. Should you 
simply note “‘fifty-fifty advertising 
with retailers’ on your list of ideas 
for post-war promotion, and let it go 
at that? By no means, for if you do 
you'll be a target for all the abuses of 
this form of promotion, and it’s very 
unlikely that you'll reap any of the 
advantages. 

Some years ago B. Lewis Posen, ad- 
vertising manager, Hochschild, Kohn 
& Co., Baltimore, and until recently 
chairman of the sales promotion divi- 
sion of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, made some remarks about 
cooperative advertising which should 
be considered carefully by any manu- 
facturer working on post-war plans. 


A Tip for Manufacturers 


“If the manufacturer’s money is 
handled intelligently by the store,” 
said Mr. Posen, “I do not think the 
manufacturer can find a better way to 
spend his money. 

“But,” he continued, “‘manufactur- 
efs are so interested in newspaper and 
direct-mail advertising that they lose 
sight of many other selling opportuni- 
ties which exist in stores. Too seldom 
do they talk to us retailers intelligently 
about effective department and win- 
dow displays. Too few manufactur- 
ers are interested in developing a com- 
pelling presentation over the air 
through stores that have regular radio 
programs.” 

Mr. Posen might also have remarked 
how seldom manufacturers do any- 
thing about helping the store to train 
the salespeople who will sell their 
products. 

What does all this have to do with 
fifty-fifty advertising? Simply this: 
When you enter into a fifty-fifty agree- 
ment, you can make your promise of 
cooperation the key to a whole series 
of promotional operations within the 
store. Your agreement should include, 
in addition to newspaper advertising, 


just as many available media as th 
store can logically be expected to ys 
in promoting your merchandise. 
Therefore, if you're going to jp. 
clude fifty-fifty in your post-war plans 
at all, you'd better set down in cop. 
siderable detail exactly what you're 
going to do to make the arrangement 
pay dividends. It can pay dividends 
and do an important job for you, jf 
you control it properly. Here's a se 
of rules which can be included in the 
post-war planning of any manufactur. 
er. It will help to exercise the cop. 
trol you should over fifty-fifty agree. 
ments. At the same time it will hel 
to develop the complete type of pro. 
motion which Mr. Posen mentions: 


Plan for a 50-50 Promotion 


1. Stop thinking in terms of indi. 
vidual advertisements, and think, as 
your retailers do, in terms of promo- 
tions. The promotion requires the co- 
ordination of advertising, display, di- 
rect mail, radio, posters, ledge cards, 
internal selling and personnel training, 
inventory and any other factors which 
may be available in a specific store. 

2. Time your promotions so they'll 
break either at the selling peak or just 
ahead of the selling peak which ex. 
ists for your merchandise each season. 
It is important that you recognize 
these as the retail selling peaks. 

3. Build each of your promotions 
on the solid foundation of a good sell- 
ing idea which is practical for retail 
use. And don’t feel that the idea must 
be one which can be used for your 
merchandise exclusively. If it’s a good 
idea, it’s probable that it can be used 
for the promotion of a number of 
non-competing items, but it’s reason 
able to expect and to demand that 
yours will be given the spot-light. 

4. Provide the store with material 
not only for newspaper advertising, 
but for the other media you propos 
to recommend. This need not involve 
you in a great deal of expense. Yout 
display ideas, for example, can be in 
the form of sketches and suggestions. 
Your radio scripts and your training 
material can be mimeographed. But 
it should all be there and it should 
all be prepared from the retailer’ 
point of view. 

5. Tie your promotions together 
with national advertising which plays 
up the themes of the promotions and 
which lists, if possible, the names 0 
the stores participating. This will 
add immeasurable strength to youl 
plan of cooperative advertising, an 
will help to coordinate it nationally. 

6. Finally, with your plans com 
plete, draw up an agreement which 
will, in itself, outline your plans and 
bind the store to cooperate with yo 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women believe in! 
what they go for despite 


Women are wond 
a little matter © f per shortages- For 
example, they bou copies of the 
January Journal in t i 
All recent issues have 

of one per cent return. 


LADIES’ “my 


Largest audited circulation of 


ve AIR EXPRESS shipments ought to be handled like hot potatoes, 


not “parked” on the floor awaiting a “routine” afternoon pick-up. 
Pack early, phone immediately, and avoid end-of-the-day congestion 
when Airline traffic is at its peak. That’s the way to get fastest 
delivery by ain Express. You’re paying for speed...GET ALL 

you CAN! It’s easy. SHIP WHEN READY! 
And to cut costs — AIR EXPRESS shipments should be 
packed compactly but securely, to obtain the best ratio 

of size to weight. 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Tool For 
Every Business 


As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates 
have recently been reduced, Shippers nationwide are now saving an average 
of more than 10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based 
on “hours’’,not days and weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds 
of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. 

WRITE TODAY for “Vision Unlimited” —an informative booklet that will 


stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-3, Railway Express Agency, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 


in carrying them out. The agreemen 
might run something like this: 


(a) The manufacturer will pay hai 
the net cost of a specific number of ad. 
vertisements, in specific sizes, to be run by 
the store during the specific weeks whic 
represent peak retail sales for the prod. 
uct, during the season next ahead. 


(b) The store will back the adver. 
tisements with window display, counte 
display, direct-mail promotion, radio 4p. 
nouncements and other suitable medi, 
Before the first promotion breaks, meetings 
will be held with salespeople to train them 
in selling points of the merchandise, 


(c) You will supply the store with the 
material which will be required for the 
use of these media, not necessarily in fin. 
ished form, but in such shape that the 
store’s own personnel can complete it in ac. 
cordance with the store’s policies. Yoy 
will, for example, supply the store with 
a mat of each advertisement, but if the 
store prefers to alter it to suit its own 
style you have no objection. You ma 
wish to make the proviso here, however, 
that certain elements which you regard 4s 
essential must be included in each adver. 
tisement. These elements might include 
your trademark or a brand name, the basic 
idea behind the promotion, etc. 


(d) You will include the name of the 
store in your national advertising fe. 
turing the theme of each promotion, appear. 
ing in specific magazines at times which 
will coordinate with the staging of the 
promotions by the store. 


(e) The store agrees to build up 1 
sufficient inventory jy your product to back 
each promotion adequately. It agrees fur- 
ther to put forth every effort, without 
equivocation, to sell as many units of your 
product as possible during and subseqeunt 
to each of these promotions. 


Notice that this agreement applies 
to a single selling season. It must, 
therefore, be renewed in advance of 
the beginning of each new season. 

This agreement accomplishes two 
important results: (1) It makes its 
eventual termination somewhat easier, 
should you ever decide to eliminate 
this form of promotion altogether. 
(2) It gives your salesmen an oppot- 
tunity to check over the plans for 
each series of promotions, in advance 
of the season, before the new agree- 
ment is finally signed and completed. 
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_ es Well over a half-million GRIT families live in small 
} 2 , towns comprising GRIT AMERICA. They are home 
ove ee owners (53.0%)...car owners (79.3%)... buyers of 
— nationally advertised goods of every kind. Most are indus- 
ninate trial workers (68.1%), with big town wages and small 
ether. town expenses, providing a spendable surplus of un- 
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lvance : Only GRIT will carry your advertising message to all 
agree: v) of GRIT AMERICA. Surveys show that many of the fami- 
sleted. mprhse® § - . lies read no other national publication but GRIT. 


Increase your sales in GRIT AMERICA. Profit from 
the added interest provided by the New GRIT, with its 
more convenient format and greater visibility for advertising. 


You can do a more complete selling job with GRIT 
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pee ne eg ea a ee oat at 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., Williamsport, Pa. 


@ REPRESENTATIVES: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co.—New York and, Detroit 
John Budd Company—Chicago, Atlanta, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and Daljas - 
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The Priceless Ingredient in 
Your Sales Training Program 


BY WILLIAM RADOS 


Secretary-Treasurer, National 
Society of Sales Training Executives 


Of course your salesmen need product information . . . of course 


they need a good sales personality . .. But most of all they need to 


know how to answer the objections which stand between themselves 


and the signed order. How do we get this vital information? 


(Here is the fourth of a group of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Rados, designed to help 
sales executives plan and apply more 
profitable sales training methods. In the 
February 15, 1944 issue of Sates MAn- 
AGEMENT, the author discussed the im- 
portance of accurately defining the sales- 
man’s job. 

Another article by Mr. Rados will ap- 
pear in an early issue—TuHeE Epirors.) 


ANY of our sales training 

plans have supplied all that 

a man needs to know except 

what to say and do to win 
the order. 

This vital element in the training 
plan can be supplied only through 
planned field research and analysis. 
We start with a list of the objections 
and difficulties encountered in cus- 
tomer contacts. 

Then we tabulate, from the experi- 
ence of our salesmen and sales super- 
visors, the answers which have been 
most successful in resolving those 
situations. Organized and reduced to 
writing, this information becomes the 
“how-to-do-it” material for your 
training schools, manuals and films. 
It will instruct and inspire as nothing 
else can, because it comes from the 
fires of successful experience. Sales 
managers who rate inspiration highly 
should not overlook the inspiring ef- 
fect of such material. 

Let’s see if we can set down, in this 
article, a logical series of steps to fol- 
low to develop this “how-to-do-it”’ 
part of our sales training course. 

You have several salesmen. Tom 
phones for an appointment. Ray 
walks in cold. Harry warms up the 
buyer by discussing non-business mat- 
ters first. But Ed believes in plung- 
ing immediately into the reason for 
his call. Mike answers an objection, 
then stops talking, while Fred an- 
swerts, and continues to re-build to a 
closing attempt. Which methods 
work? In what percentage of cases? 
Under what conditions? With what 
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types of buyers? And salesmen? 
Which selling methods apply general- 
ly, ate easily teachable, and usable by 
the majority of salesmen? 

As you probably have discovered, 


usually neither salesmen nor super. 
visors have more than a generalized 
understanding of their individual sell. 
ing procedures. They have only some 
incomplete memories of outs standing 
experiences, some umrelated facts 
mixed with hunches and guesses. But 
extensive sales-training experience has 
shown that the most productive sell. 
ing methods can be discovered. 

The recommended procedure fo; 
finding out how best to meet specific 
types of sale resistance consists of five 
steps: 

Step 1. Break down the typical sale 
into a series of units. 

Step 2. Design a form on which to 
record a study of various units of sales 
experienced, observed or reported. 

Step 3. Divide the sales force into 
three groups, according to production 
results. 

Step 4. Study the men at work to 
find out which selling methods suc- 
ceed. 

¢ 
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TF you realiy want to see a unit of the American army 


per- ° ° ” . P ° 

ized ul / go into action,” writes a sergeant stationed in Eng- 
ell. f C if Cd. t CS land, “you should be here the day ‘Battle Baby’ arrives. 
ing | The copies are distributed on a first come, first served 


y 
no ti eC aC f, 107 basis, so as soon as the word comes through that ‘Battle 


: » Baby’ is here, a mad rush is made for the mail room. In 
fy a tf] ine Ss. S$ call fact, 1 can honestly say the arrival of ‘Battle Baby’ creates 
more action than mess call... and, if you know anything 
about the Army, that’s saying plenty.” 


sales — 


eo . % +) BATTLE 
d, | Baby 


4 Newsweek 


} PANS 
i] AMERICA 


* Commercial Editions 


» A little over a year ago Newsweek, Battle Baby and Newsweek V-Mail 
in cooperation with the Special Ser- to the Navy, keep America’s fighting v 
: vices Division of the Army, began forces in every overseas theatse of ac- 
publishing Battle Baby —a miniature tion abreast of the world’s news and If you would like to have 
| edition of Newsweek —for the armed its significance. a copy of Newsweek's 
forces overseas. > This extension of Newsweek’s in- Battle Baby—or perhaps 
» Since then Newsweek has received fluence has led General Eisenhower send a subscription to 
hundreds of letters from America’s to write: “I commend your enterprise someone you know in the 
/ fighting men praising Battle Baby in and I thank you in behalf of all the services overseas—write: 
. vivid terms: “It’s terrific’... Thanks men and women of this theatre.” And 
for your swell magazine”...“It’s the from Australia Lt. General Eichel- Promotion Department 
tops”. . “As welcome as a letter from berger says: “You are rendering a NEWSWEEK 
home.” great service to all Americans in this na 
» Today military editions of News- theatre.” From every rank and every Newsweek Building 
week are printed in Hawaii, Australia, branch of the service Newsweek is New York 18, New York 
India and Iran, which, together with voted tops. 
. / ° . : y . 
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The Story of Seven Sales Calls—Six Failures, One Success 
RATING: According to the prospect's reaction, the efforts the salesman made, rated poor, fair, good, excellent. 
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Step 5. Put a dollar valuation 
each selling method by tying up 
method with result. 

This becomes a research job of thy 
most interesting nature. It’s practical 
too, for it applies not only to sal 
training, but also to supervision, ¢. 
lection, hiring, territorial assignmen, 
—the whole sales management job, 

To better understand Step 1, le; 
look at a case history. 

The training director for a fuel pro. 
ducer broke down the procedure of ; 
typical sale into this chronological g. 
quence: 


A—Sales Calls 

1. Opening the interview with 
consumers 

2. Arousing and holding interest 

3. Determining the Prospect’ 
needs 

4. Gaining entrance into the base. 
ment 

5. Explaining the advantages of 
the product 

6. Overcoming objections and 
sales difficulties 

7. Closing the woman buyer 

8. Making appointment to see her 
husband 

9. Making the evening call—get- 
ting in 

10. Selling both husband and wife 

11. Getting the order 


B—Service and Other Calls 


1. Holding present accounts 

2. Building up the account's con- 
sumption 

3. Obtaining new accounts 

through leads 

Determining true state of cus- 

tomer’s satisfaction with the 

product 

5. Instructing use of product 


With this basic outline before him 
the training director was ready to take 
the second step, that of designing a 
record form for observation and in- 
terview. 


The number of details to be ob- 
served on a call, or discussed in an in- 
terview with a salesman, is so great 
that an investigator will come back 
with only a partial analysis unless he 
has some means of recording his find- 
ings in detail. The analysis form 
shown on page 40 was used to an 
alyze the selling procedure of the te- 
tail fuel salesmen. Note that this pat- 
ticular form provides for a study ol 
practically all those factors which lie 
completely within a salesman’s (on 
trol. With a supply of these forms 
the next move was to start the actual 
analysis. The investigator (an assist- 
ant sales manager) commenced by 
making a number of calls to analyze 
his own methods. Thus he tested the 
form and realistically discovered pet 
sonal strong and weak points pie 
viously overlooked. 
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Tdi farmers have gained a lot of 
ground in recent years ... and they know it. 
They intend to hold these gains and Southern 
Agriculturist, the vital veteran of 75 years 
of Southern agriculture, plays an important 
role in the whole farm program of the pres- 
ent and the future ... in the South. 


Someone said “The South is having a boom.” 
No—not a boom, but progress, steady prog- 


ress in every way, which has continued, and 
is going to continue. 


Advertisers and agencies who are fully aware 
of what is happening South—and who ap- 
preciate the place in this picture which this 
fine old farm paper occupies—are going 
to share sales-wise in this progress, today 
and after the war ... and share in a way 
which is truly sound and profitable. 


SOUTHERN 


GRIGULTURIST _ 


Is read by 2 out 
of every 5 white 
farm families in 


the South. 
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* Crystal Clear 
* Crystal Sharp 
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If you want to sell radios, come “V” day, you 
must offer perfect clarity, “‘on the nose” tuning, 
full, round, “‘pear-shaped” tone. The public 
expects it, and will have it. 


The sure way is to use control crystals in 
your circuit . . . and millions of American 
men who are working with crystal-controlled 
War communications right now are fully aware 
of this fact. 


Along with a number of other concerns, 
PAN-EL is making these crystals. PAN-EL, how- 
ever, is ready now to give you accurate crystals, 
on regular delivery schedules—and at prices 
that fit into your competitive production-cost 
ideas. Because we make our crystals by quan- 
tity-production methods . . . largely mechan- 
ically. And you know that means assurance of 
uniformity, delivery, low price. 


Can we help you plan? Our engineering staff 
really knows its way around in your field. 


PAN-ELECTRONICS LABORATORIES, INC. 


500 Spring St., N. W., ATLANTA, GA. 


QUANTITY PRODUCERS OF STANDARD AND SPECIAL 
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Next he accompanied a number 9} 
salesmen as an observer. Finally he 
interviewed all remaining salesmen, 
In all of these investigations he ke 
the torm out of sight. How did he 
select the men to be observed? We 
shall come to this in a moment. 

Let’s look now, at Step No. 3, 
Starting with the top man we list the 
entire torce according to job perform. 
ance. What does that mean? | 
means to settle on some one index 
which most accurately measures the 
outcome of the salesman’s work. Pos. 
sibilities snclude sales cost, profit te. 
turn, individual net earnings, average 
size of order, percentage of repeat 
business, number of new accounts per 
month, gross dollar volume, number 
of calls per day, etc. Let’s say that 
the fair index in your case is annual 
sales volume. Proceeding, you classify 
your men into three groups: high, low 
and average. Break down individual 
annual volume into weeks and months, 
Where earnings directly relate to sales 
volume, add another column to your 
listing showing income data, thus 
making it possible later to translate 
selling methods into earnings. Se- 
lect a representative number of men 
from each group for observation and 
interview. 


Tie Up Methods with Results 


In Step No. 4 we see how it pays 
to analyze selling methods. In a 
group of factory representatives there 
were three outstanding approaches 
used to sell kitchen equipment to fur- 
niture and department stores. Inves- 
tigation disclosed that men who sold 
in large volume always used one of 
the three approaches. Average men 
and stragglers seldom or never used 
any one of these successful methods. 

In another instance, the top five 
men in a group of seventeen ait con- 
ditioning salesmen invariably pte- 
sented five, six or seven reasons for 
buying. All seventeen men had pott- 
folios to illustrate the seven product 
advantages. But the six men with av- 
erage sales records presented only 
three or four, while the bottom men 
averaged only one or two per call. 

For an illustration of the concise: 
ness with which observations can be 
recorded, see the attached exhibit 
titled “The Story of Seven Sales Calls 
—Six Failures, One Success.” | 

The approach just related associates 
individual selling method with results. 
Only the final step remains: Evaluate 
by tying up selling methods with te 
sults. One man of a group of eleven 
retail fuel salesmen asked for names 
of nearby prospects on every call he 
made. ‘The other ten men made n0 
such effort. Yet the check-up & 
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SAILS . . One of Americas Most Modern Cilies 


Few historic land-marks remain in Seattle. 
Hardly a building in this entire city of a half- 
million is more than 50 years old! Fire destroyed 
all of downtown Seattle in 1889 . . . when the 
population was about 40,000. Forward looking 
Seattlites planned a city of wide streets and parks. 
And since most of Seattle’s growth has come since 
1900, its buildings today are tall and modern. 
Most of its hundred-thousand homes are sur- 
rounded by emerald green lawns on Seattle’s 
seven hills . . . commanding inspiring views of 
Puget Sound and the snow-capped Olympic moun- 
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Founded in 1886, The SEATTLE 
TIMES has grown up with Seattle 
—and has played a definite part 
in the development of this mod- 
ern city. Today The SEATTLE 
TIMES is the preferred newspa- 
per in 7 out of 10 Seattle homes. 


tains. There are no slums. Seattle’s transit system 
has been completely modernized. It is rated one 
of the model mass transportation systems in the 
nation, There are no street car rails in Seattle. 
Service is quiet, fast, efficient. 

Seattle is young, ready ... on the threshold of 
a brilliant future. Ahead is greatly stepped-up air 
and sea commerce with awakened lands of the 
Pacific . . . new industries . . . the development of 
Western resources. Some day there will be historic 
landmarks in this remarkable city. They are being 
created today! 
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PRESIDENTS EAT SPINACH 
—Wholesale! 


The only difference between presidents and people is quantity. 


Presidents don’t buy a lathe; but they do set company 
policy on plant modernization; 


Presidents don’t pick the gage metal to use on the new 
model, but they do decide whether it shall be metal or 
wood or plastic; 


Presidents don’t send for “a fluorescent lamp,” but 
they do decide on better lighting; 


Presidents don’t telephone for “a barrel of oil for the 
machine shop,” but they do decide whether Shell or 
Socony or Texaco shall get 40°; 


Presidents don’t buy a car for the company, but they 
do decide whether salesmen shall operate their own 
cars, company-owned cars, or leased cars; 


Presidents don’t merely fold and save the morning 
newspaper, they organize plant-wide salvage. 


In everything from spinach to factories, presidents do things 
wholesale. They don’t always decide whether it shall be 
Warner and Swasey or Gisholt, General Motors or Chrysler, 
U. S. Steel or Bethlehem. They frequently decide the per- 
centage. They always decide the fundamentals. Fundamen- 
tals are determined by ideas. And the one who sells them 
the zdeas has a good chance of selling them the goods. 


Dun’s Review provides an ideal medium tor selling ideas. 
The magazine reaches 20,092 presidents and 33,567 other ex- 
ecutives, who make the decisions for the leading companies 
in manufacturing (55°), wholesaling (26%), finance (9.7%), 
and assorted (9.3%). 


Why not send for detailed circulation statement and evidence 
of unusual results secured by other advertisers? 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


vealed that the man with initiatiye 
opened more than twice as many new 
accounts as the average of the othe 
men. 

Forty-five jobber salesmen calling 
on plumbing dealers were trying to 
sell a new high-price bath tub. Ip 
various ways they asked, ‘Why don't 
you give me an order?” Once in q 
while they made a sale! Eight other 
members of the same jobber organ. 
izations made it a practice to present 
the specialty as the answer to the 
dealer's problems. At the end of the 
first six months, the eight men had 
sold five times as many tubs as the 
larger group. 

Such evaluations carry weight. Man- 
agers’ opinions gain stature when 
backed up with such dollars-and-cents 
facts. Your training materials get 
down to earth by stressing successful 
methods, phrases, devices, and ideas 
which every salesman can employ to 
advantage. Once sales managers be. 
gin to insist upon this type of pre- 
training preparation, sales manage- 
ment will soon rise to higher levels of 
effectiveness and results. 


Goodrich and Cellucotton 


Win A.B.P. Ad Awards 


Seen products division of 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, was 
given first award in the industrial 
group, and International Cellucotton 
Products Co., Chicago, first award in 
the merchandising group in the sec- 
ond advertising competition sponsored 
by Associated Business Papers. 

Winners were announced at a joint 
meeting of A.B.P. and Chicago Fed- 
erated Advertising Club at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on March 9, at 
which E. F. Hamm, Jr., chairman of 
the A.B.P. promotion committee was 
chairman. Joseph S. Hildreth, presi- 
dent of A.B.P., presented thé awards. 

Cited in first award presentations 
were H. E. Van Petten, Goodrich ad- 
vertising manager, and Griswold- 
Eshleman Co., Goodrich agency, and 
James F. Eads of International Cellu- 
cotton and its agency, Foote, Cone & 
Belding. 

Awards of merit in the industrial 
group were given to Armstrong Cork 
Co.’s glass and closure division, Lan- 
caster, Pa., Blake & Johnson Co., Wa- 
terville, Conn., R. G. LeTourneau, 
Inc., Peoria, Ill., Monsanto Chemical 
Co.’s_ plastics division, Springfield, 
Mass., and Tube Turns, Inc., Louts- 
ville. 

Awards of merit in the merchandis- 
ing group went to American Steel & 
Wire Co.. Cleveland, a U. S. Steel sub- 
sidiary, and National Needlecraft Bu 
reau, New York City. 
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Umatilla County, 
Oregon. has the 
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Grand Coulee Dam, close to Spokane, 
now produces more power for the na- 
tion than Niagara Falls! 
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APPLE COUNTY 


1 Yakima County beats all U. S. coun- |) 120,000 to 150,000 trainees per year — "tn th 
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90 Cities Leading in 
Employment Gains 


4'VERY month the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics issues indexes of 
factory wage-earner employment for 
102 cities or metropolitan areas in 
the United States. The most recent 
available index figures cover employ- 
ment for the month of October, 1943. 
Average employment for 1937 is 
taken as the base, 100, and the em- 
ployment figures include Government 
arsenals and Navy yards as well as 


private manufacturing establishments. 

For the most recent months avail- 
able, here are the index figures for 
the fifty cities leading in employment 


gains: 


Long Beach, California* 
Wichita, Kansas* 

San Diego, California* 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Fort Worth, Texas 


Portland, Oregon 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
San Francisco, California 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Kansas City, Kansas 


979.3 
840.6 
570.4 
544.5 
455.7 


443.5 
405.6 
356.4 
354.8 
344.5 
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LOUISIANA 


S—THE BRANHAM CO. 


Dallas, Texas 


a 329.2 
Norfolk, Virginia* ae 
Seattle, Washington* 3129 
Houston, Texas 309 9 
Jacksonville, Florida 3085 
Los Angeles, California 3077 
Evansville, Indiana 306.6 
New Orleans, Louisiana 28? 2 
Tampa, Florida 280 5 
Miami, Florida 266.8 
Denver, Colorado 266.8 
Tacoma, Washington 2575 
Oakland, California 2417 
Lynn, Massachusetts 238.4 
Salt Lake City, Utah 238.1 
Baltimore, Maryland 228.8 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 227. 
Omaha, Nebraska 212.3 
Indianapolis, Indiana 209.6 
Camden, New Jersey 208.1 
Washington, D. C.* 205.5 
Wilmington, Delaware 197.1 
Boston, Massachusetts 196.2 
Paterson, New Jersey 193.6 
Buffalo, New York 186.7 
Columbus, Ohio 185.3 | 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 183.6 
Akron, Ohio 178.8 
South Bend, Indiana 176.7 
Kansas City, Missouri 1763 
Hartford, Connecticut 174.0 
Syracuse, New York 173.7 | 
Duluth, Minnesota 172.6 
Memphis, Tennessee 171.5 
Trenton, New Jersey 170.9 
New York, New York 170.8 
Cleveland, Ohio 167.4 | 
Erie, Pennsylvania 167.4 
Springfield, Massachusetts 165.1 
Cincinnati, Ohio 164.1 
* September, 1943, index 
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FISH AND POI was the basic menu of old 


Hawaii. But today the diet of the Island people is just as 
varied as that of the Mainland. Of even greater importance 
is the fact that the appetites of Hawaii are more brand- 
conscious than those of any other American community. 


Right now, your efforts to promote the sales of your 
foods in Hawaii may be hindered by production and ship- 
ping problems. Likewise, our desire to give you significant 
facts and statistics about Hawaii's concentrated population, 
and its growing appetite, is thwarted because of necessary 
military censorship. 

However, the time will come when this information 


can be released. In the meantime— Pin-up Hawaii on your 


sales map. Let it constantly remind you that Hawaii is just 
as American in its conversation, eating, and grocery-buying 
habits as your home town. When the time comes for you to 
enter, or re-enter Hawaii, remember that the newspaper 
that will carry your sales message most directly to the house- 
wives is the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. And here’s why—in 
Honolulu, where the concentrated population of Hawaii is, 


the Star-Bulletin has a carrier delivery to 9 out of 10 homes. 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


OVER 115,000 DAILY CIRCULATION 


FOR INFORMATION REGARDING SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN HAWAII, WRITE TO PORTER DICKINSON, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
MANAGER, HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN, HONOLULU, T. H., OR O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES 
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ST. LOUIS 3, MO.* 
OES MOINES 14, IOWA‘ 


The Mark ot Better Envelopes 
For Every Business Need... 


The Tension imprint reproduced 
above is your assurance of fine 
craftsmanship in envelopes. Ac- 
complishmenf, gained through 
over half a caéntury of manu- 
facturing quality envelopes is 
signified by this imprint. 

This mark reflects your good 
judgment in purchasing quality 
envelopes for mailing, packag- 
ing and filing. ° 


ny 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN.* 
KANSAS CITY 8, MO.* 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


Dried bananas can 
be eaten as candy, 
chopped up and gery. 
ed in fruit salads, or 
cooked in puddings 
or other desserts, 
The bananas in this 
“hand” are the ap- 
proximate amount 
found in a one-pound 
package of Sanib 
dried ripe bananas. 


Bananas, Dried and Powdered, 


Win Foothold in U.S. Market 


T took the war, with its attendant 
shipping hazards, to awaken 
North Americans to the realiza- 
tion of their liking for bananas, 

hitherto taken for granted. But the 
current shortage of fresh bananas is 
a stimulus to sales of the products of 
Sanib Corp.—dried bananas, Sun-Ban 
banana powder and Banatose. Ap- 
proximately 500,000 pounds of dried 
bananas were sold by the company 
last year. Since fifteen to eighteen 
whole bananas are required to produce 
one pound of the dried fruit, those 
half-million pounds represent nearly 
ten million bananas. The year’s vol- 
ume of 160,000 pounds of powder 
represent well over a million pounds 
of fresh bananas. 

Sanib Corp., with headquarters in 
New York City, sells through whole- 
salers and brokers. It has a plant in 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras, with ca- 
pacity of more than 120,000 pounds 
of dried bananas a month, and more 
than 40,000 pounds of pure banana 
powder. There are two tunnel dryers 
for drying the bananas, the second of 
which was installed last year, doubling 
the plant’s capacity. The spray drier 
method is used for processing the 
powder. 


The Evolution of a Name 


The name Sanib is made up of the 
initial letters of the term, Sociedad 
Anonima Nacional Industria Banano, 
or, in North Americanese, National 
Industrial Banana Corp. Robert N. 
Davidson is president of the company. 

The business started in 1936, when 
a modern plant was constructed in 
Honduras. The following year banana 
powder was produced and sold to 
bakers, confectioners, and other food 
processors, and to drug companies, 
doctors, and hospitals. In 1938 the 
company began to dry bananas in a 


tunnel drier designed by one of its 
engineers. Small-scale production of 
the dried bananas started in 1939, and 
the product was marketed primarily 
to industrial consumers. 

When it became apparent in 1941 
that there would be a shortage of 
fresh bananas in the United States, 
Sanib began to experiment with a 
one-pound retail package of the dried 
fruit. This item was so well received 
that the company decided to discon- 
tinue the five-pound slabs and market 
only the one-pound packages. 


Special Packaging Problem 


A pound package of Sanib’s dried 
bananas sells at retail for 35c to 45c, 
depending upon the retailer. The 
package looks rather like dried figs, 
and the fruit has much that same 
chewy consistency. It may be eaten 
“as is,” like candy, or chopped up 
and served in fruit salads, or cooked 
in puddings or other desserts. It has 
fairly wide distribution in the United 
States and is also sold in Canada. 

The banana powder, still sold chief- 
ly to bakers and industrial users, pre- 
sented a wartime packaging problem, 
since it requires a 100% airtight con- 
tainer to keep out moisture. It 1s 
packaged in an air-conditioned room, 
with fiber drums with wooden tops 
and bottoms now used instead of tin. 
Shipped in large units, it comes to the 
United States in the Chase ‘‘Protex 
bag, a moisture-proof container sim- 
ilar to that used by the Army. 

Banatose, newest item in the line, 
consists of pure banana powder, with 
dried skimmed milk, dextrose and tri- 
calcium phosphate. It is sold in eight- 
ounce glass jars, retailing at about 
35c. It is designed for use in banana 
milk drinks, puddings, icings, sher- 
bets, and ice-cream. The mixture ' 
prepared from the imported powder. 
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We | Planned by 
Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor, 
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Distribution costs of processed foods 


variations in roducts 
The Federal Trade Commission has been studying dis- MILK p 


tribution methods and costs in many industries for the 
benefit of the war agencies. First study to be released 
covers the food field, where distribution costs in the last 
normal year, 1939, ranged from 4.53% of net sales on 
cane sugar to 34.93% on packaged:cereals. 


Accounting breakdowns for the milk and other dairy 
products companies varied from the other food indus- 
tries, and itemized figures on salesmen’s salaries and 
commissions are lacking. 


DISTRIBUTION CENTS PER DOLLAR OF NET SALES 


Ty evaporated and condensed 
Ci 1.13 total dist. costs 


“ep butter ADVERTISING AND 


Costs as shown below include outward transportation 
when paid by the manufacturer. The costs are total dis- 
tribution costs,—a composite of those processors sell- 


ing to wholesalers, to retailers, through brokers, man- SALES PROMOTION 
ufacturer’s agents and factors, or combinations of these. ed on 


Ems cheese SELLING, DELIVERY 


DISTRIBUTION CENTS PER DOLLAR OF NET SALES AND ALL OTHER 


ee L ] 14.38 
YY cane sugar 
MEDD 6s: tote it. east a ee (} fluid milk and cream 


Saks Management i Ree ] 22.08 
meat : 


fia) 6.1 BY ice cream 


1 elie { I 
7g a and vegetables ( canned ) 


4 14.30 


reduced deliveries CUT EXPENSE 


In the wholesale and house-to-house baking industries 
cost comparisons are available between September, 
1941 and the same month of 1942, after the Office of 
Defense Transportation had ordered a reduction in 
deliveries. 


ALL DISTRIBUTION COSTS.% 
wholesale bakers 


ne 26.86] SEPTEMBER 1941 
; ] SEPTEMBER 1942 


22.41 


MER SALESWEN'S SALARIES AND COMMISSIONS house-to-house ad oon wes 
(] ADVERTISING AND SALES PROMOTION rit 7151] 
ALL OTHER ro 7 7 ~Yisss 


SEPTEMBER 1942 


Source: Report of the Federal Trade Commission on 
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Frank Sinatra 


will next appear in RKO's “Manhattan Serenade” 


....50 Sinatra upped and socked tin 


He doesn’t get mad very often, this 138-1. 
manger they call “The Voice.” But when he does—1 


One tame, for instance, he was taxiing through 
Central Park on his way to sing at the Flag Day 
celebration. Some kids saw hum—and swarmed 
all over his cab— 

“Hi, Frankie! 

“Hi, kids. Watch it, you might get hurr—” 

Before they could disband, the burly cab 
driver jumped out, grabbed one of the kids and 
emacked him. Frank was out of his seat in a fash, 
bus eyes blazing 

“Look, Mac,” he said, “that kid didn’t do 
anything.” The driver gave the kid another 
hefry shove 

So Frank hauled off and socked him—but good 

Sure, « was a crazy thing to do—they can jug 
you for less—but none of the other Joes stand- 
wg around lifted a finger. And the kids just 
screamed their thanks 


“I'd skip that stuff, Frank,” his best friend told 
bum later 

“I wouldn't,” said Frank quietly “No one 
would reli has kids of his own 

De you wonder millions are devoted to the 
guy? a 

You'll like Frank Sinatra more than ever after 
you've read his story in MODERN SCREEN 


His story —and an exciting list of other exclu- 
sives on your favorite movie people—make this 


March issue one of the best we've ever offered 


And don’t forget to share your copy! 
(Signed) ALBERT P. DELACORTE, Editor 


THE LARGEST SELLING SCREEN MAGAZINE IN THE WORLP 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., Wo 


Look for Modern Screen’s famous 


SUPER COUPON 
Free Charts and Services for YOU: 


SUPER STAR INFORMATION BOOKLET 
32 _- of real names, birthplaces, marriage, 
last pics, other data on S00 stars! 10. 
HOW TO LOSE Of GAIN WHOHT 
Medically approved exercises and diets—free! 
WINTER FASHIONS 
Ideas L gh ma seciel whirl, weddings, clas, 
canteen, office—free! 
wow TO 86 BEAUTIFUL 
4 split-second beauty routine Uf you're ever 20. 
Alse beauty advice for teen-age girls. Both free! 
OW TO HAVE LOVEY Ham 
How to mabe locks leam—hairde's for you—free! 
WHOM SHOULD | MARRY? 
Screatific tests—free! 
MODERN HOSTESS 
Coobine questions answered —free recipes! 


See page 63 of this issue! 


wld’ s larg 


E HAVE just urged 8,994,776 newspaper buyers 
Wi. read the March issue of Modern Screen. 
But 86.1 per cent of them can’t purchase a copy— 
because Modern Screen, with its 1,250,000-plus 
monthly sale, is already a newsstand sell-out! . . . 
The one way these newspaper readers can see 
Modern Screen is by borrowing it from their 
friends. And that means greatly intensified read- 
ing traffic for your advertising in Modern Screen 
—and proportionately higher sales here for your 


advertising dollars! 


[S8&} 


WORLD'S LARGEST SCREEN MAGAZINE 


DELL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 149 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, WN. Y. 


of mass magazines and | { 
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The 
changing 


Camel 


Lucky 
Strike 


cigaret 
picture 
since 1929 


All 


others 


oid A | 


Gold 


The Big Three of the cigaret business 
had 86.0% of the 1929 sales, but last 
year their share dropped to 66.7% of 
a rapidly expanding market. 


Chesterfield >PPD>?», | 


BA eed 
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eo, Raleigh* 
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ee 0 
1943 


Source Chicago Tribune Service 


"ALL OTHERS” IN 1929 


cs Coffee sales before 


Among the various food products which have been 
rationed, coffee is the only widely advertised one on 
which rationing has been discontinued. A study of what 
happened to coffee brands in the New York metropoli- 


and after rationing 


tan area may yield basic truths on what is likely to hap- 
pen on other commodities. 


Here is the division between bulk coffee sales and those 
of packaged-branded coffees in four basic periods. 


fiscie]--- bulk, % poundage 


packaged-branded 
% poundage 


1. Pre-rationing pattern. 


2. When people bought anything 


available. (Jan.-Feb. 1943 ) 


3. July-Aug. 1943. (The end of rationing) : 
4. Ti oday i 


The net effect of rationing in days of expanding income 
is a gigantic sampling campaign for branded products. 
In the coffee field the highest priced brands have more 


Source: Vernon Brooks, Advertising Director, 
The New York World -Telegram 


than held their own since rationing stopped. Current 
sales of all coffees are 6% above the pre-rationing level. 
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: MILLIONS 


é’ | Call it talent, genius or what you will—every blue moon brings a new kind of 
> 4 3) . 


presentation which builds great audiences among the great mass of the people. 
‘ Convincing memorial to that power is the current Broadway run of 
5 | Shakespeare’s “Othello”, playing to its 29th generation. Shakespeare’s plays 
still move millions after more than 300 years because his truths are as time- 

| less and enduring as human nature itself. 


ith, i —_ Some of these same basic principles of presentation are at work in a 
great magazine today. A magazine which, only 25 years ago, was just another 

new title with only publisher faith behind it. In a few short years, its simple 
| credo and common touch built a multi-million audience, fostered the growth 
of millions more magazine circulation and influenced the pattern of other 
magazines, movies, radio, and newspapers. 


| True Story follows this enduring and timeless formula: realism, sin- 
i cerity. It deals with simple, basic, human emotions and problems... gives 
lift and heart to its millions of new readers. 
tl, At no time in the country’s history has this touch with the common 
; man been so needed, so rich in opportunity—be it for greater understand- 
ing or greater sales. For: 


= | THE common MAN WELL INFORMED 1s tne Greatest Force IN 
| 


PRODUCING THE AMERICA WE WANT. 


ss TRUE STORY 


. | FOR 25 YEARS THE WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE 
| 
! 
! 


| 
a | ‘ = ique,” which 
| “ Story technique, 
pees blishing 
| advanced magazine pu 


by 20 million new readers. 
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Automatic birth control 
in Business Enterprises 


Even with bankruptcies at an all-time low and the num- The answer is that the young men who would have 
ber of concerns going out of business not so far above founded new enterprises are out doing the fighting, or 
normal as had been expected, the business population are expecting to leave at any minute. Here by half- 
has shrunk at an alarming rate. Dun and Bradstreet list- yearly periods are the “new names” in D. and B. refer- 
ings have dropped from 2,192,500 in November, 1941, to ence books since 1941: 

1,973,100 today,—a decline of 10%. 
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...but with Humans it’s different 


The war has stepped up the number of births. From 2,270,000 


PICTOGRAPH BY 
in 1933 the total jumped to 3,270,000 last year. 


Here's the number of births per 
1,000 population for selected years: 
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SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Put your ear to 
the Rail.... 


—e °@ + ca * te and a 
You'll hear the HUM — 
from today’s NEW 


There’s a hum that’s growing every day—a hum from the roaring wheels 
of new and stable industries throughout today’s new South. And many 
American businesses with their ear to the rail are hearing and heeding the 

sound. Something IS brewing in today’s new South and out of it is com- 
ee ing America’s largest and richest new merchandising frontier. Now is 
the time to heed the hum. Win good will, acceptance and friendship 
\ that will spell sales, both immediate and post-war by advertising to 
today’s new South in Holland’s—the magazine of the new South! 


. 


SOUTH SHOWS BEST PROSPECTS OF HOLDING RAPID WAR-TIME GAINS 


Department of Commerce studies of metropolitan areas throughout America show that five out of six 

Class A-1 areas with BEST prospects of holding war-time gains lie in Holland’s South. Five out of six 

Class A-2 areas with SUPERIOR prospects of retaining war-time growth and 11 out of 16 cities in 

Class A-3 areas with EXCELLENT prospects of retaining war-time growth are Southern cities. In fact, 
every important city in today’s new South is a Class A city for the future. 


HOLLAND'S IS TUNED TO THE HUM OF TODAY'S NEW SOUTH! 


The Southland has always had land for homes, for living, for lovely yards and gardens, for raising sturdy 
sunshine-bred families. And the factory worker, the mill wright, the airplane mechanic and the machinist 
of today’s new South have learned the Southland’s love of home. The South today, as always, is a home 
market of solid families. And there’s money in the pocket waiting to buy new refrigerators, new cars, 
LE: food, new drugs and every kind of accessory and necessity for the home and family. And Holland's, 


born and bred in the South, is the ONE magazine that is completely tuned to the gardening, cooking, 
sewing and living needs of today’s new South. That’s why your advertising in Holland's obtain 48 per 
cent more reader interest than in other leading magazines according to circulation, as proven by an 
L. M. Clark Reader Interest Survey. 


Test Today’s 9 
"Tee ollands 
with Holland’s 


The Magazine of the New South 


52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 75 EAST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 
205 GLOBE DEMOCRAT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 
West Coost Representotives: SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD., RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
GARFIELD BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 
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It's eat 
Spinach and 
like it 
these days 


A survey by Foote, Cone and Belding 
among housewives measures the effect 


of war on the type of food served. Vege- 
tables show the biggest gain. 


Source: January issue of “News”, 


Foote, Cone & Belding 


ARMED FORCES 
DASH LINE GOES UP 


Items served more often : 
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Tg cerca” bare In our nations 
') WAR PEAK arr GERMANY OF JAPAN 
i FORCES ~, . 
j ‘ —400 history... 
j bs 
~ From a peak this July of 66.3 millions our 
$= 150 national labor force will shrink to 61 mil- 


lions by two years following the end of 
the Japanese war. That's the composite 
guess of Washington experts. 


Taking the July, 1941 labor force in 6 
major divisions as 100, here’s the change 
they expect in three coming —S 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified. and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use a separate letterhead for each booklet 
requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Reader’s 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 


York, N. Y. 


Packaging in the Plant and in the Air: 
The packing process largely determines the 
condition of a product when it reaches the 
ultimate purchaser; good packaging, al- 
ways important, is vital in today’s stepped- 
up tempo. Packaging in the plant is cov- 
ered from A to Z in the “Little Packaging 
Library” issued by the Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. This refresher 
course offers suggestions and facts about 
packaging in a series of nine booklets. A 
list of topics covered includes: How to 
Seal, How to Stack and Load, How to 
Merchandise, How to Sell, How to Ship, 
How to Specify, How to Pack War Ma- 
terials, How to Prepak, How to Ship by 
Air Express. For copies, address The 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., 1928 Adams 
St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


A booklet directed specifically to those 
shippers who now use or are interested in 
the possibility of using air freight and ex- 
press after the war is “Air Cargoes.”” In 
addition to a comprehensive survey of the 
future of flying freight and express the 
booklet contains specific packaging infor- 
mation. Write to Robert Gair Co., 155 
E. 44th St., New York City. 


Prescriptions for Post-War Planners: 
First on the list of subjects commanding 
industry's attention after winning the war 
and solving problems of domestic economy 
is preparation for the post-war period. In 
“Business Looks to the Future,” the Curtis 
Publishing Co. reveals the results of a 
post-war planning survey it has just com- 
pleted among 350 of the most important 
manufacturers in America — representing 
about 22 industry groups. Subjects covered 
by the questionnaire include: changes in 
wartime operation compared to peacetime, 
present organization for post-war, general 
plans for new products, time necessary for 
feconversion, and general plans for post- 
war distribution. Send requests to Re- 
search Dept., The Curtis Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Post-war readjustments of small business 
are analyzed by Emerson P. Schmidt, Econ- 
omist, of the Committee on Economic 
Policy, in Bulletin No. 7 on “Small Busi- 
ness: Its Place and Problems,” published 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. Address the Chamber 
of Commerce at Washington, D. C. 


A check-list enumerating the facts an ad- 
vertising or sales promotion manager ought 
to have at his finger tips when he presents 
iS post-war plans, is the subject of 

Spadework in Post-War Planning. For 


Copies, add ress The , 3 
Rochester. N.Y. e Case-Hoyt Corp., 
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“FOURTHOUGHTS" 


by George, the Office Boy 


‘ 
NN’ 
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George has the right idea. It doesn’t take a com- 
plicated analogy to make clear a simple profitable 
fact: 


Within the 314-mile radius of the A.B.C. Troy City 
Zone there are four extra big trading zones... 
Troy, plus—Watervliet, Green Island, Cohoes and 
Waterford. 123,000 consumers in ONE compact 
market. Blanket coverage in this big major market, 
one of the most responsive in the country, is ob- 
tainable only through The Record Newspapers, 
Troy’s only dailies . . . it is yours at the low cost 
of 12c per line. 


«t, REC 
ROA CO, 


THE TROY RECORD «re 
iL PRON TE TIMES RECORD 
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One of America’s foremost tax experts sets forth here a clear state- 


ment of the need for a tax policy which will pull out of savings 


and reserves huge amounts for risk capital. Only in this way, he 


says, can we achieve high levels of post-war employment. 


BE §« 


ULL employment, acceleration 

in jobs and manufacturing pro- 

cesses, widening markets, accu- 

mulated consumer demand, new 
and better merchandise for the Na- 
tion’s retailers to sell—all these are 
potentials of the post-war. They will 
not automatically happen. Business 
must invest its funds to win these 
goals, and it cannot be assumed that 
business will do that without a public 
policy encouraging to it. 

Moreover, we must have no time 
lag. We cannot wait for a policy en- 
couraging investment to evolve during 
the years ahead. We must plan it 
now, and eliminate any brakes which 
will deter post-war employment. 

Out of these vital but as yet un- 
solved considerations has come the 
wide agreement on the part of legis- 
lators, economists, and labor leaders 
that we need to create an incentive tax 
system which will be operative in the 
post-war years. 


What Is Incentive Taxation? In- 
centive taxation is the device to en- 
courage the individual or the corpo- 
ration to put its capital at risk in the 
promotion, manufacturing and mar- 
keting of goods and services for our 
post-war needs. At present almost all 
profit from corporate activity is si- 
phoned off by Federal taxation. And 
this is done with much justice: Today 
there is relatively little risk being 
taken by business. Full employment 
is being maintained largely by gov- 
ernment contracts. Our present un- 
dreamed-of production level is being 
chiefly sustained by the demands of 
war, and the Government is very 
largely the guarantor of the market. 

But post-war American business 
must reassume the responsibility of 
creating and maintaining a high level 
of sales and employment. Self-inter- 
est governs all of us—labor, farmers 
and business, large and small. And 
business will not accept the task of 
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making jobs unless it believes it can 
secure a profit by so doing. The de- 
sire to keep solvent and to prevent 
destruction of the investment are part 
of a stewardship of management on 
behalf of investors, employes and a 
community. For that reason, business 
has never risked its capital except in 
expectation of profit, and there is no 
reason to believe it will in the future. 
Until we can give assurance that risk- 


* 
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WEATHER TEMT & AWNING CO, 


“Joe, I think it’s time somebody told you we've got post-war orders for 

60,000 gallons of flat white, 300,000 baby tractors, 70,000 dozen brassieres 

and 1,000,000 reprints of a “Tree Grows in Brooklyn’ . . . 
capacity for something, you know!” 


Incentive Taxation: the Way 


To Millions of Post-War Jobs 


* 


taking will be rewarded with the ex. 
pectation of profit, business men will 
do their post-war planning largely 
with their fingers crossed. 


Why Is Private Investment Im. 
portant? If we do not encourage 
risk-taking, then either of two things 
will happen: There will be mass un- 
employment, this time more disastrous 
than it ever has been; or else the Gov- 
ernment will ‘take over.” Thus we 
will lose in Victory one of the things 
we have been fighting for—a free en- 
terprise economy. 

However, if unused funds and busi- 
ness reserves will come into the open 
and risk themselves, we can maintain 
present high levels of employment. 
Indeed, if we make plans early 
enough, we can maintain employment 
without a serious lag. If we maintain 


gotta use our N 
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| You ve Lived a Million Years, But Did You Know 


The Manchester Union Leader reaches one out of every three fam- 
ilies in all New Hampshire. These “Top Third” families have the 


money to buy your product and will read, act and rely upon the 
advertising in their favorite newspaper. Don’t overlook this market 


for your product of nearly a half a million people. 


When you think of New England, think of the... 


Manchester Union Leader 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO * DETROIT +© PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND 
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Vast postwar 
Hotel Market 
actually starting 
to buy now 


Bap~ SOME WAR RESTRICTIONS ARE 
ALREADY LIFTED. APRIL “BUYER’S 
DIRECTORY “ISSUE OF HOTEL MANAGE- 
MENT GIVES HARD-PRESSED HOTEL 
MEN ONLY UP-TO-DATE AND COM- 
PLETE REPLACEMENT-BUYING GUIDE 


Just look what 9,000-plus important hotels 
need! They can start replacing some of this 
depleted equipment today. 


EZ 


expect to build new 
additions, store fronts, erect 
new signs, install insul 
ond remodel public rooms 
ond washrooms. 


= intend to make the fol- 
lowing interior decorative 
impr Paint, lay com- 
position flooring; buy new 
furniture, corpets, upholster- 
ing and drapes. 


= will renew their heavy 
mechanical equipment as 
follows: Heating and plumb- 
ing, power plants and refrig- 
eration, elevators, air condi- 
tioning, sound proofing. 


= will re-equip the fol- 
lowing departments with new 
ond improved functional 
equipment: Loundries, kitch- 
ens, dining rooms, offices, 
ond, in some cases, water 
softener systems. 


ERE’Ss news about 10,000 important 

hotels who need everything . . . and are 
now able to buy some equipment. 
Even in peacetime, hotels bought an 
important chunk of all consumer goods sold 
in America. Today, despite the greatest 
business in their history—despite unprec- 
edented wear-and-tear on every item of 
plant and equipment—war restrictions have 
kept them out of the market. They can start 
buying some things now. But most of them, 
harassed and rushed, are not yet aware jof 
this. The April ““Buyer’s Directory’ issue 
of Hotel Management will let them know. 
Get your ad in. Talk to these men in their 
own special hotel-business magazine—in this 
big annual buying reference, most impor- 
tant to them ever published. March 25 is 
the deadline. Meet it—and get your space 
reservation in now. 


Ahrens Publications 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


ANNUAL BUYER'S DIRECTORY 
RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT + HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW 
71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ili. 


Representatives: Blanchard-Nichols-Osborn, 
805 C & S National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga.; Blanchard-Nichols, 100 Bush St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif.; Blanchard-Nichols, 448 
South Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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present employment levels, we can 
produce peacetime goods and services 
on a wartime production level—and 
our people will have enough income 
to buy our total national output. 

How can savings and business re- 
serves be tempted out of hiding? By 
devising a system which will encour- 
age private capital to seek profit by 
taking risks which will expand busi- 
ness activity. This alone can support 
full employment without gigantic gov- 
ernment spending. In no other way 
can business itself support a post-war 
production such as we never have had 
before in times of peace. 

The system or method which has 
recommended itself to many post-war 
planners is neither new nor difficult. 
It is the same plan which is in oper- 
ation in certain states and foreign 
countries wishing and seeking to at- 
tract new businesses. They say to 
capital: Come down here and estab- 
lish a branch of your business. While 
you are in the risk-taking period of 
planning, building, employing and 
creating a market; while you are get- 
ting established, we will not tax your 
income. This same system must be 
our basis for planning in the post-war 
years. The government should say to 
business: If you will actually risk your 
capital in enterprise, in maintaining 
and expanding employment, there will 
be no tax on your income during the 
years of stabilization—say, for five 
years. Your losses during this period, 
however, will be yours to absorb, with 
no cushioning from government. 


How Can Incentive Taxes Help 
Small Business? We have previous- 
ly suggested that there has been gen- 
eral agreement approving this device. 
That is not to say that all parties agree 
as to the mechanics. The recently is- 
sued Brookings Institution plan has 
some official flavor in view of the fact 
that Brookings is operating in collab- 
oration with the special Senate Com- 
mittee on post-war economics and 


planning headed by Senator Walter F. - 


George. This plan, while aimed in 
the right direction, would fail to help 
all types of business to expand. Brook- 
ings proposes preferential tax treat- 
ment, for something like a period of 
five years, for industries developed 
after the war. Companies would be 
awarded exemptions, provided they 
would do one of these following: 

(a) Operate a new constructed 
plant or plants, or 

(b) Operate a plant not previously 
used for manufacturing, or 

(c) Operate an abandoned or dor- 
mant plant which had not been used 
for manufacturing for something like 
three years. 

This they would call the test for ex- 


J. K. Lasser 


Mr. Lasser is widely known as the av- 
thor of “Your Income Tax.” More than 
a million and a half copies were sold 
last year. 


Though a senior partner in J. K. Lasser 
& Co., accountants, auditors and tax con- 
sultants, New York City, Mr. Lasser still 
finds time for an amazing amount of 
outside activity. He has been the Blue 
Network commentator on taxes for two 
years, his third year starting in Febru- 
ary. His lectures at New York Univer- 
sity are part of the course on Taxation. 


The source of his broad comprehension 
of business economics is evidenced in 
his activities as: 


Chairman, Federal Tax Committee, 
New Jersey State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 


Chairman, Institute of Federal Taxation 
of New York University. 


Member, Federal Taxation Committee, 
New York State Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 


Editor, Handbook of Accounting Meth- 
ods, 


Member, Technical Committee on Graph- 
ic Arts and Allied Industries. 


Member, New York State Society of 
Certified Public Accountants. 


Editor, “The Tax Clinic” in The Journal 
9f Accountancy. 


Member, Sub-committee on Current 
Legislation, American Institute of Ac 


countants. 


pansion of capital and employment 


opportunities. The recommendations 
of some labor leaders are of the same 
character. But, like Brookings, most 
of them fail to recognize that it 1s 19 
the existing business and plants, small 
and large, where we need most the 
impetus to risk. Small business cat 
not afford to construct new plants of 
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BRANCH RICKEY 
the dramatic career of the man who went to Brooklyn 
after making champs of the St. Louis Cards. 


WILLIE PEP ESQUIRE showed some of the 


reasons for the amazing winning streak of this light- 


weight national boxing champion. 


August 1943 


ERE ARE JUST A FEW of the brilliant, 
uthoritative articles on sports person- 


I: 
ties which have made Esquire the 


ost talked-about general magazine on 
Ports. Every month in Esquire the 


4 
ickeys, B 


aughs, and Peps of sports pass 


\ r ‘ . . ° 
review—their habits and habitats. 


HE 


LEADING 


GENERAL 


ESQUIRE reviewed 


November 1943 


CHARLES C. PETERSON The world’s 
fancy shot champ told Esquire’s writer how to learn 
billiards by mastering six rudiments. 


SAMMY BAUGH This astounding Texas 
lad learned to be a cowboy for the benefit of pro 


football. Read about him in the current Esquire. 


I 
AM? 


their foibles and fancies. Whether it’s 
the impressive tale of Jess Flores’ prog- 
ress from orange picker to Philadelphia 
pitcher... or the screwy account of the 
sports zanies who hail from Oakland, 
California, you'll get new insights on 


men-of-sports . new enjoyment in 


MAGAZINE ON SPORTS 


December 1943 


Sports Personalities 


their favorite occupations. Get the low- 
down on sports personalities in twelve 
punch-packed Esquires a year. See the 
sports articles in the current Esquire... 
on sale at your newsstand . . . TODAY. 


CA.quUuce. 


to finance the reconditioning of an old 
plant. It may only be concerned with 
developing a retail store or a new milk 
route. But these may be very import- 
ant to a given community. Through 
either would come a real stimulus to 
employment and business stability. In- 
centive taxation should be the device 
which would bring out of the savings 
banks and vaults the accumulation of 
wartime savings which would under- 
write the risking. We must not create 
an incentive plan available only to the 
large corporations, or to new corpo- 
rations founded with large funds in- 


vested through the open markets or 
by bankers. 

But at least there is agreement that 
it is the willingness to risk capital 
which must be encouraged. And for 
this risk, the compensation is to be 
tax exemption. By it we will secure 
the stimulation to production, the 
movement to the markets of produc- 
tive materials, and the vigor, confi- 
dence, and optimism, characteristic of 
free enterprise, that will encourage 
employment. Without it, we will de- 
ter investment in new enterprises and 
destroy expansion and risk-taking. 


. +» any more than you can keep people 
out of Miami and “its magic sun’ -- where buying 


power, income, bank deposits, pay-rolls and year-round 


population have soared to new peaks. 


Check the records -- then get in this 


market for immediate and post-war gains! 


WIOD covers this new rich 


National Representatives 
GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 
Southeast Representative 
HARRY E. CUMMINGS 


9,000 WATTS * G10 KC + NBC 
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market as completely as 


. Pe . 
Miami's magic sun! 


James M. LeGate 
General Manager 


This, then, is our opportunity to create 
a post-war incentive plan which yij| 
cover all business. How to do it js 
the concern of business, 

We ought not to imply that there 
is umanimous agreement by econo. 
mists, labor leaders, and legislators as 
to the mechanics of the incentive sys- 
tem. But most of the objection springs 
from the fear that we shall create q 
device that will penalize those who 
fail to fit into the technical Provisions 
of the law. This fear could be dis. 
pelled if we can devise a system of 
post-war taxation that would accom. 
plish exemption when there is proof 
that a business is investing funds in 
expansion, promotion, and develop. 
ment, and therefore employment; and 
yet would not penalize businesses that 
were unable to risk or could not prove 
that they were risking in an expansion 
program. 

Certainly mere increase in employ- 
ment would not be enough to win tax 
exemption, nor simple maintenance of 
wartime employment levels. But busi- 
ness itself, in cooperation with Labor 
and Government, could work out tests 
which would distinguish between the 
management which froze up, waiting 
for consumer demand to knock its 
doors down (a demand which does 
not come with mass unemployment) 
and the business that really dared to 
invest in the future. Those that dared 
and risked from the incentive of pro- 
fit, would be allowed the right, dur- 
ing this five-year-period, to keep 
whatever earnings accumulated, just 
as they would have the responsibility 
for absorbing possible losses. All 
other business would assume normal 
tax burdens on their incomes. 


Design of Incentive System. In 
the establishment of such a policy, 
business might be given the option to 
elect either of two tax policies. The 
individual business might chose: 


1. The tax system now in our law with 
its recognition of the need for “averaging 
income in order to secure a fair tax. Un- 
der it, if a business loses $1,500 in the 
first post-war year, and then makes $1,500 
in the next two years, it will pay no tax 
Or if it makes $1,000 in the first two post: 
war years and then loses $1,000 it will get 
back the tax it paid in the first two years. 
Or if it loses $1,500 in the third year and 
then makes $500 in the next two years, t 
will pay no taxes over the entire five-year 
span. Our present law is wholesome recog: 
nition of the risks of business and the 
fallacy of annual accounting for taxes. But 
obviously it leaves business with the -— 
of any greater loss than the $1,500. I 
there were fear that it might be ten times 
that, then business will not risk. 


And so—each business ought to be 


given the chance to choose something 
along the lines of this new proposal: 


2. To elect an incentive tax system. If 
it did, it would give up all the carryover 
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TRIS 
: 


TIME is the Favorite Magazine 
of Army, Navy, and Marine 
Officers... 


For example, Capt. J. C. 


in North A frica writes: 


"Your Pony Edition is the joy 
of my existence. I create no 
end of envy by carelessly un- 
folding a one week old copy of 
TIME at our mess and proceed- 
ing to ignore completely all 
those people whose mouths are 
just watering for a glimpse 
of it!" 


benefits, but would pay no taxes for five 
years. Thus, if risk-investment produced 
losses of any amount in the first year, a 
business would be entitled to all the pro- 
fits it could make in the succeeding four 
years. The right to this exemption ought 
to come easily if any business could prove 
to a disinterested community board, in 
charge of administering the ‘Test’ law, 
that there was a real plan for investment 
which stimulated employment. This test, 
keep in mind, would have been worked out 
by business itself, in cooperation with La- 
bor and Government, and would apply to 
large or small businesses, manufacturing, 
retailing or any other form, either incorpo- 
rated or not. If the test were met, there 
would simply be no taxes for the five-year 
period. 


If a substantial part of business 
earned this exemption, then where 
would we get the tax money for Gov- 
ernment’s peacetime budget? It would 
come from the increased national in- 
come which would follow the in- 
creased employment due to the pro- 
gram of business expansion. That is 
che whole idea of hekaties business to 
expand. 


What Can You Do About It? 


You can: 


1. Get your thinking oriented to the 
fact that we shall have as much prosperity 
in peacetime as we have during the war, 
if we can get a constant investment in em- 
ployment facilities. 


2. Recognize that the adoption of an in- 
centive tax policy will free the natural 
creativeness of America. It will dispel the 
uncertainty which now exists among busi- 
ness and labor. Business will know the 
climate under which it will operate. It 
will not have a blank check, but a positive 
policy, one which will reward risk-taking 
with profit for a five-year period. Through 
that the creative energies of post-war plan- 
ners will actually, not hypothetically, be put 
to work. 


3. Preach this belief in all of your re- 
tationships with your customers. Use it 
creely in your advertising. Spell it out so 
that all of America knows that our hope 
for a revitalized peacetime business and a 
decent standard of living depends upon it. 


4. Plead, too, in your advertising and 
your public relations, that this is one tax 
plan which we must write long before the 
post-war period is upon us. It must not 
be dropped with unreasonable suddenness 
upon unsuspecting business. It must have 
the benefit of wide discussion before it is 
adopted. Its form and technique must be 
studied, and there must be time to make 
certain that it will accomplish the objec- 
tives for which it was designed. But it 
must be ready on or even before the final 
V-Day so that we shall not lose a single 
moment in absorbing our demobilized serv- 
icemen and war workers. 


Reprints of the article, ‘First Steps 
Toward Cutting Guesswork Out of 
Hiring Salesmen,” by Eugene J. Benge, 
Benge Associates, Management Engi- 
neers, Chicago, from the Feb. 1, 1944, 
issue of SM, are now available. Re- 
prints are 3c each, remittance with 


WANT TO READ 


What Food Plants 
Plan 
for Post War? 


We have just received a batch of field reports 
from our research men and have them ready to 
pass along to you. 

These calls were made in a wide variety of 
food plants including cracker and cooky bakers, 
bread, milk products, coffee roasters, animal 
foods, fish and vitamin oils, sugar refining, flavor. 
ing extracts, syrups, and companies making a 
wide variety of products. 

Read what these men say about the present 
condition of their equipment that has taken such 
a beating under a wartime load. Read, in par 
ticular, what this experience has taught them and 
the improvements they plan, post war. 

Here is straight talk from the men in food 
plants who plan the changes in equipment and 
who buy it. Would you like a copy of these 
reports? 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


To reach and influence buyers in the 
Food Processing Industry 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


The Most Direct 
and Effective Route 
To Buyers 


Chemical engineer readers are generally 
responsible for continuity of operation, 
uniformity and quality of product, sav- 
ings of time, energy and materials, se- 
lection of operating equipment and 
processes, now, during the war emet- 
gency and for tomorrow's peace time 
opportunity. 

These are the men who must be 
reached to successfully sell to chemical 
processing plants. Chem & Met offers 
the most direct and effective route to 
buyers. 


CHEMICAL 
& METALLURGICAL 
ENGINEERING 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Coming in May: Chemical engineering studies of 


Unit Operations featuring technical developments 
and equipment for the chemical process industries 


order. 
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Do war ads 
get 
good reading? 


ITH SO MANY ads being published 

on war themes, it is natural to won- 
der if people aren’t becoming less inter- 
ested in reading them. 

Readership studies, however, show 
that exactly the contrary is true. Inter- 
est in the war as a subject is increasing, 
not decreasing. In general, ads devoted 
to the war effort are being read more 
today than a year ago, particularly by 
women. 

Naturally, the success of any individ- 
ual advertisement in gaining readers de- 
pends greatly on how its message is 
presented. This is true of war ads as it 
is of all ads. But it is also true that a 
ood war ad does not start out with two 
strikes on it just because it is a war ad. 

Reproduced above are four advertise- 
ments that did good war jobs. 


In the opinion of the Government 


MARCH LS, 


1944 


agencies involved, these ads carried mes- 
sages helpful to the winning of the war, 
messages of the kind that are wanted 
and needed today. 


The ads also did outstanding jobs in 
attracting readers. Each was one of the 
best read advertisements in the publica- 
tion in which it appeared. 


1. Prepared for the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, by 
Benton & Bowles, New York. 


Prepared for The Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., Cons’d., by McCann- 
Erickson, New York. 


3- Prepared for The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, by Zimmer- 
Keller, Inc., Detroit. 


4- Prepared for Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corporation, by Young 
& Rubicam, New York. 


he 


This information about the reading of 
war advertisements may encourage addi- 
tional advertisers to run messages pro- 
moting the country’s war effort. We hope 
that it will. 


It may also serve to prevent a “letting 
up” on the part of those now engaged in 
advertising of this kind. We hope it will 
do that, too. 


If you would like to have full-size proofs 
of the advertisements reproduced above, 
you may obtain them by writing the agen- 
cies who prepared the ads. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 


New York « Chicago + Detroit + San Francisco 
Hollywood « Montreal + Toronto 
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Red Star Salesmen Help to Write 
Their Own Sales Manual 


Red Star Yeast and Products Co. provide a valuable new selling 


tool—the first manual in the company’s history. Then, to insure its 


regular use and long life, they promote it with prize contests, 


true-and-false quizzes, and discussion in routine sales meetings. 


OT long ago it became appar- 

ent to the Red Star Yeast and 

Products Co., Milwaukee, that 

its sales procedure should be 
correlated, condensed and streamlined 
to meet the demands of its expand- 
ing operations. Clearly, the situation 
called for a sales manual specifically 
designed for the organization. Be- 
tween its covers should be everything 
a Red Star salesman should know 
about his company and its products, 
his customers and his tools for doing 
business, 

“We were determined not to go 
‘textbook’ style or become theorists, no 
matter what the cost,” said the com- 
pany’s president, Charles L. Wirth. 
It was agreed that the finished man- 
ual would have to be informal as well 
as intensely interesting and stimulat- 
ing if it were to have a lasting career 


to make an extensive study of sales 
manuals being used by food and 
various other industries. A rich res- 
ervoir of selling information was con- 
tributed by Red Star representatives 

. men, who, by the trial-and-error 
method, had gleaned over the years a 


as a guide for the Red Star sales force. 


Accordingly, two top executives 
within the company were delegated 
the task of collecting and assembling 
information and ideas on sales pro- 
cedure that would provide informa- 
tion needed by each Red Star repre- 
sentative for the best sales perform- 
ance. The first step undertaken was 
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priceless collection of “know how’s” 
for the selling of Red Star products. 

Because the manual, to a large de- 
gree, represents the combined think- 
ing of the entire sales organization, it 
may be said that it evolved from a 
“Share the Idea’”’ plan. 

Once the material intended for use 
in the sales manual was assembled, 


written and revised it was subjected ty 
the acid test. Mimeographed Copies 
in booklet form were sent to the com. 
pany’s field operating executives 
throughout the country. These mep 
on the firing line were invited to read. 
study, tear apart and build up the 
basic framework of their sales-manual. 
to-be. As a result, ideas and sugges. 


tions which did not contribute to the 
effectiveness of the 
swiftly eliminated. 

At carefully planned regional meet. 
ings, conducted by key sales executives 
assisted by an advertising agency ac. 


manual were 


(Above) The Red Star sales manual 
makes its dramatic debut at one of the 
special regional presentation meetings. 


(Left) The page on the portfolio’s left 
indicates how the text is divided into 
brief illustrated sections. The chart on 
the right page depicts the sales force as 
the true keystone of the sales division. 


count executive, the manuals were 
distributed to the sales force. These 
presentations were dramatized to the 
nth degree. The personal “You” ele- 
ment was generously injected. The 
new sales manual was continually te 
ferred to as “Your sales manual.” The 
idea was to leave a lasting impression 
of the fundamental day-to-day value 
of this new sales tool in the conscious- 
ness of every salesman. 

The opening pages of the manual 
are devoted to a section titled “Your 
Company” in which the salesman 1 
acquainted with the history and the 
traditions of the Red Star Yeast and 
Products Co. The story of the firms 
humble beginnings and wholesome ¢- 
pansion is told in a manner to make 
the salesman proud of his connection. 
The dramatic accounts of how the 
company delivered yeast to bread-hun- 
gry communities in times of disasters 
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Yours 


M*** a market may slip, slide or fade in the 
postwar days to come. But not the urban 
lowa market. That market is yours “till the cows 


come home’’—and after. 


Nature arranged it so. Nature made the golden 
sun of lowa a little warmer and brighter . . . the 
corn taller... the hogs fatter. Nature rooted stable 


prosperity deep in lowa’s fertile earth. 


Nature will keep a steady flow of dollars rolling 
from Iowa’s broad farm lands into the cash regis- 
ters of lowa’s towns and Cities. 

The stores that own those cash registers are as 
modern as any you will find. The people who 
patronize those stores have the same desire for 


what you have to sell. For, mark this well, lowa is 


till the cows come home 


-AND AFTER 


an urban market, placed within your easy reach by 


a newspaper which is read in every city, village and 
hamlet in the entire state... a newspaper which 
covers lowa’s buying power as completely as the 


blue sky covers Iowa’s rich, rolling acres. 


Put R & T Iowa on your list—now and for the post- 
war period. Tap the vast resources of this most stable 


of postwar markets. 


Don’t Miss One of 
America’s Top 20 
Markets—R & T lowa. 


7-—R. « T. IOWA 


A STATE-WIDE URBAN MARKET... 
COVERED BY A STATE-READ PAPER 


' _ DES ‘Monts REGISTER and TRIBUNE a 


. 


(ARCH 15, 1944 
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“He was up till 4 A. M. reading his home town 
paper, the Buffalo Evening News, which certainly 


does a wonderful job of complete and accurate 


reporting* of local news.” 


=\o 


and floods assure the salesman of the 
essential and important nature of the 
industry with which he is identified 
An explanation of the sales depart. 
ment operation and personnel Policies 
follows. Then to make sure the sales. 
man will be familiar with the pro- 
ducts of his company, he is given a 
step-by-step breakdown of the pro. 
duction process of each. Illustrations 
and contrasting color type are used 
generously in this section. The pro. 
duction process is supplemented by 
history of yeast, the company’s prin- 
cipal product. 


Define Salesman’s Duties 


Under the caption, “Your Job,” the 
salesman’s duties are clearly defined, 
The following instruction pages, while 
they definitely instruct the salesman 
on the essentials of selling, are not- 
ably significant inasmuch as the em- 
phasis, in graphic style, is on how to 
sell Red Star products. The text in 
this vital part of the manual is di- 
vided into short, easily digested sec- 
tions, and arranged in orderly se- 
quence and indexed for quick refer- 
ence. The salesman has only to check 
with his manual to freshen his mem- 
ory on the value of applying the tested 
“pre-arranged plan of control.” He 
is reminded that pre-planned sales ef. 
fort together with strong point-of-sale 
merchandising will boost his sales to 
new, higher levels. He is shown that 
merchandising is the team-mate of 
selling. He is given illustrated samples 
of problems and their equations. The 
manual tells him, ‘““When you sell you 
get an order for delivery of what you 
have to sell. When you merchandise 
you help the retailer to sell what he 


has bought from you . . . which ip 
turn, causes him to place more orders 
with you.” 


This section of the Red Star guide 
book teaches the representative how to 
use most effectively all the selling tools 
at his command from point-of-sale 
material and business paper advertis- 
ing to the various service features 
which the company has available for 


THE START OF Any 
POST-WAR PLANNING 
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About 


ART FORD 
the Milkman 


Bee gg ee 


MARCH 15, nei 


ART FORD is genial host of WNEW’ s eight- 
year-old all-night show, Milkman’s Matinee. 
Moreover, he is the maestro of all-night radio. 
Surveys* indicate that more people —vastly 
more—listen to Art Ford than to any other 
night-hawk show. 


For good reason. Milkman’s Matinee is no 
‘juke box on the air’’. Under Art Ford’s en- 
thusiastic guidance, it’s top-flight radio. Every 
night, the program structure is different. Seven 
totally new shows a week. And with the skill- 
ful use of bridges and theme music, Ford 
fuses recordings together into a series of unified 
programs — fast-paced diversified entertain- 
ment through the night. 


Gem Blades begin sponsorship of the weather 
reports, every hour on the hour from midnight 
to morning ...one of eleven current spon- 
sors of Milkman’s Matinee. (Yes, some time 
is still available.) 


* Ask us for details of the Pulse of New 
York study. (December 1-7, 1943) 


WNEW ~ 


NEW YORK 
1130 KILOCYCLES — 10,000 WATTS 
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I Know This Able 
Sales Manager 


Ready to return to 
business after 1 1/2 
years in war work 


This man has done an out- 
standing job as general manager 
of a national war organization. I 
have seen him reorganize a large 
office, multiply its efficiency with 
half its original staff, raise funds 
under difficulties, prepare much 
of its publicity material, manage 
its financial affairs. 


Now he is ready to return to 
private business. His demon- 
strated abilities—in five con- 
nections over a 17-year period— 
cover selling, sales management, 
sales promotion, sales account- 
ing. 


He is 39 and married; able; 
likeable; a clear and original 
thinker. I recommend him, and 
urge you to let him tell his story 
to you. I will arrange the intro- 
duction. 


Philip Salisbury 


General Manager, 

Sales Management 

386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N, Y. 


its customers. It gives him concrete 
instances where the tools of his trade 
may be used most profitably to his 
own interests as well as to those of 
the company. Line drawings are used 
extensively to illustrate. right and 
wrong approaches, to illustrate steps in 
selling procedure and to show the 
value of planning. 

The manual makes it clear that 
there is no magic in the secret of suc- 
cessful selling. It emphasizes that it 
all hinges on a time-tried and tested 
formula. That formula is: “E x T 
= S or your EFFECTIVENESS as a sales- 
man... multiplied by the number of 
TIMES you bring this effectiveness into 
play through trade contacts . . . equals 
your SUCCEss!” 

Red Star sales executives have al- 
ways tried to impress on their sales- 
men the value of knowing the langu- 
age of the trade they contact. For 
this reason the last few pages of the 
manual are devoted to a list of the 
terms and expressions used in the 
baking trade which are of major im- 
portance to the Red Star Yeast and 
Products Co. 

“Much time and thought have been 
given to devices which will keep our 
sales manual and its benefits everlast- 
ingly in the limelight before our sales- 
men,” says Mr. Wirth. ‘We have 
fostered a lively and consuming in- 


Terry isa 
War Baby 


eee but W ichita’s Booming 


Aircraft Industry Isn't! 


—photo by Montague Studios 


ITTLE Teressa Lynne East, daughter of Mrs. Maxine Lynch East 
who is employed at Beech Aircraft, is one of the hundred thousand new- 
comers who have doubled Wichita’s population — whose spendable income 
per family is more than double! Record breaking retail sales topping 16 
million dollars monthly boosted Wichita to the No. 1 spot in the booming 
Southwest—2nd place in the entire nation! Wichita pioneered in aircraft 
back in the early ’20’s — even before Walter Beech founded the present 
Beech Aircraft Corporation in 1932—in Wichita. Aviation is here to stay! 


Your sales increases in Wichita will 
stick too if you stick to that Selling 
Station in Kansas’ Richest Market — 


CBS 
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5000 WATTS DAY & NITE 


KFH 


CALL ANY PETRY OFFICE 


terest in it by conducting special priag 
contests, true or false quizzes and 
questionnaires based .upon the man. 
ual’s contents, as well as for practic 
application of its selling principles 
It is kept up-to-date and fresh by the 
addition of occasional printed supple: 
ments containing new sales inform. 
tion or replacement data.” 


Radionics Tomorrow 


“Most post-war planning to date 
has been figuring how to get the othe 
fellow’s business,” says J. J. Nance, 
vice-president and sales director of 
Zenith Radio Corp. Zenith, however, 
intends to stick with radionics. 

Among opportunities in this field 
he cites a household market potential 
of a radio in every room; application 
of radionic equipment, and especially 
Radar, on post-war planes, trains, 
boats and trucks; an expanded export 
market created largely by growing 
listening habits abroad, and some con- 
tinuance of Government demands. 

Mr. Nance is quite enthusiastic 
about potentials for frequency modv- 
lation, which, he says, ultimately may 
reach 98% of the Nation’s homes, 
but is less so about television, due 
primarily to the cost of creating worth 
while programs. 

Zenith’s first post-war product is a 
radionic hearing aid, retailing for $40, 
which it is now advertising at a rate 
of more than $1,000,000 a year. Since 
its introduction in November, Zenith 
claims to have captured a substantial 
part of the hearing aid business. Sur 
veys show that 76% of its sets have 
been sold to people who never wore 4 
hearing aid before. 

In two war years Zenith has lost 
only two of its 76 distributors, and 
only 18% of dealers. The others 
have kept going primarily by adding 
other lines, and by emphasizing service. 

The two distributor changes are in 
New York City and Chicago. Zenith 
Radionics Corp. of New York 1s 
formed at 330 Fifth Avenue, with H. 
J. Wines, from Frigidaire, as general 
manager. Ray Hoeffler, former New 
York regional manager, becomes man- 
ager of Zenith Radio Distributing 
Corp. at Chicago. 


SorRY: On page 40 of SM's March 
1 issue, in the article, “Margarine 
Swims with Nutrition Tide to Com 
vert Tasters into Users,” the associa 
tion which is mentioned as struggling 
against restrictive legislation shoul 
be the National Association of Mar 
garine Manufacturers, not the Nation 
al Association of Manufacturers. 
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We never knew what this machine could do 


URE—we knew right along that Addressograph tion and countless other war jobs—many of them 
machines could write business forms and new applications. 


records at the rate of 85 a minute—with 100% Almost daily we hear of new ways to simplify 


> date 2CCUracy- business methods with Addressograph equipment. 
7 We knew that before the war these machines So broad are the possibilities we may never find 
Nance, ° . : : : . : 

tor of were cutting Costs and saving time in payroll writ- out all the things it can do. 


weve ing, inventory taking, check writing and dozens 
of other office procedures. 


Addressograph (and Multigraph, made by the 


s field same company) can speed up the handling of 80% 
se Then war came. And with it the need for speed- of all paper work in business. If you are an Address- 
secially up in all phases of business—factory, office, ware- ograph user, chances are we can help you extend 
train house, shipping room. Soon Addressograph users the use of your equipment—save time and money. 
ania were telling ws that their machines were being used We will be glad to show you how. Write or call 
1e conf for production control, tool crib control, War Bond Addressograph- Multigraph Corporation — Cleve- 
ids. 


a writing, allotment check writing, parts identifica- land and all principal cities. 
usiastic 
modu- 
ly may 
homes, 
n, due 
+ worth 
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SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Reg. T. M. 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
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“50 OKAY HOT suor | How to Keep Out of Hot Water 
In Writing Salesmen’s Contracts 


If, when you employ a salesman, you draw up a carefully worded 
contract, you can head off many an embarrassing situation, gaye 
the time and trouble of many a court room squabble. Here’s , 


summary of important points to be covered in such a document, 


IF YOU CAPTURED 
EM ALL SINGLE- 
HANDED, HOW COME 

YOU NEVER GOT ON 
THE MARCH OF TIME? 


4 ew March of Time’s most re- 
cent Crossley—21.9—puts MOT 
among the 20 most popular pro- 
grams in the country. 

This is no surprise because every 
Thursday night at 10:30 MOT 
brings millions of Americans vivid, 
authentic, eye-witness reports from 
newsfronts all over the world— 
often from the very people who 
make the news! And making the 
news make sense is what Ameri- 
cans are most deeply and person- 
ally interested in, these days. 

Hear these MOT reports and 
judge for yourself! 


10:30 PM (EWT) 
EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT 
OVER NBC 


THE MARCH OF 


TIME 
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SPONSORED BY 
THE EDITORS OF ff JME 
Sat | 


BY LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati 


ODERN higher courts have 
by a series of recent deci- 
sions outlined certain and 


well defined legal rules for 
writing employment contracts for 
salesmen. We shall briefly review 
these modern decisions in order to 
acquire dependable basic legal infor- 
mation before suggesting a standard 
form of salesmen’s employment con- 
tracts, 

The reason there should be definite 
and authentic information regarding 
prior higher court decisions pertain- 
ing to salesmen’s authority; normal 
liability of an employer for acts of 
salesmen; and illegality of other pro- 
visions is that through this knowledge 
unnecessary and illegal clauses in 
salesmen’s employment contracts may 
be eliminated. 


“Agents” are Defined 


First, it is important to know that 
an employer is liable for the acts of a 
general agent while, under the same 
circumstances, he may not be respon- 
sible for the acts of a special agent. 

According to the law laid down by 
the higher courts, a general agent is 
an employe who has general authority 
to act for his employer in the con- 
duct of a business or a department of 
the business. For example, a sales 
manager is a general agent. 

A special agent is one who is au- 
thorized to act for his employer in a 
limited capacity. Salesmen are spe- 
cial agents. 

Therefore, the higher courts have 
consistently held that an order taken 
by an ordinary salesman is not a valid 
contract until his employer, or sales 
manager, acknowledges or accepts the 
order. However, in a recent case Wil- 
liams, 11 N. W. (2d) 839, reported 
December, 1943, the higher court 
held that a valid contract is completed 
although the seller does not accept an 
order taken by a salesman, provided 
the contract of sale involves merchan- 
dise which must be manufactured 


especially for the purchaser. The 
moment a seller begins the manufac. 
ture of special goods a valid contrat 
is completed, although the seller does 
not accept or acknowledge the order 
or contract taken by the salesman. 

- But it must be remembered, when 
writing a salesman’s employment con- 
tract, that a salesman may be trans- 
formed into a general agent, making 
the employer liable for all contracts 
of sale made by a salesman. 


When Is a Saleman an Agent? 


This situation may arise when the 
employer of a salesman supplies the 
salesman with a letter or contract con- 
taining the information that the sales- 
man has authority to enter into bind: 


‘ ing contracts. Another situation, hav- 


ing the same legal effect, is when in 
the past a salesman’s employer cus- 
tomarily accepted and approved il 
contracts made by a salesman, and 


Parachutes 


are just one example of the scores 
of products Buffalo is making for 
our armed forces today. And to- 
morrow this same diversity of Buf- 
falo’s industries will continue to 
make this one of America’s most 
important markets. 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


—, 
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WORCESTER, Massachusetts 


HA Fertile Field- 
Easily Cultivated 


,.« that’s WORCESTER, one of New 
England’s Most Important Markets! 


WORCESTER—one of New England’s 
greatest and most highly diversified 
manufacturing centers—has an effec- 
tive per family buying income of 
$4,437* and an average weekly in- 
dustrial wage of $47.21**. 


To this solid prosperity the Worcester 
Market adds density of population 
and economy of coverage. Within 
Worcester’s City Zone alone is con- 
centrated a population of 235,125. 


In the City and Retail Trading Zones 
live 440,770 people, all within an 
average 18-mile distance from 
Worcester stores and ALL within The 
Telegram-Gazette’s area of blanket 
coverage. 


Here is a field exceptionally fertile 
for sales—exceptionally easy to cul- 
tivate through the newspapers that 
are the key to retail sales throughout 
Central Massachusetts. 


*Based on Worcester’s total buying income for 1943, preliminary estimate subject to confirma- 
tion by “Survey of Buying Power’, May 10, 1944—Sales Management. Number of families: 


Post Office figures. 


**Nov. 1943, Mass. Dept. of Labor & Industries. 
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WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


GEORGE F BooTH Putiishes - 
PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES, NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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It is further agreed that said salesman will sell merchandise 
specified by said employer in the following territory: (Here 


This contract is between W. A. Doe, hereinafter known as 
employer, and W. A. Wilson, hereinafter known as salesman, 
wherein the employer agrees to employ the salesman, as here- 
inafter explained, and the salesman agrees to perform services 
for the employer, as hereinafter listed and explained, begin- 
ning February 5, 1944, at noon, to February 5, 1945, at noon. 


A DUMMY FORM FOR A TYPICAL SALESMAN’S CONTRACT 


(Naturally the form and content of your contract will vary according to 
the nature of your business and the specific duties you require of your 
salesmen. Sates MANAGEMENT suggests that this form be used only for a 
guide, and that the final draft you develop for your own use be submitted 
to your own company lawyers.—THE Ebirors.) 


by said salesman. 


list territory in which salesman will work.) 


Said salesman agrees to sell merchandise only to purchasers 
approved by said employer and at prices stipulated by said 
employer. Said salesman agrees to not misrepresent said mer- 
chandise, nor will said salesman make any statement, guar- 
antee or promise with respect to said merchandise not fully 
Said salesman agrees to solicit 
contracts of sale from all legitimate and desirable prospects ap- 
proved by said employer, and located in said designated terri- 
tory every six months. Said salesman will not, except by spe- 


authorized by said employer. 


cial authority of said employer, attempt to make valid contracts 


of sale until such contracts are submitted to and approved by 
Said salesman agrees to conform strictly with 
the rules and regulations to be promulgated by said employer 


said employer. 


and said salesman also agrees to obey said employer's instruc- 


tions pertaining to the duties and work of said salesman. 


Under no circumstances will said salesman agree to sell mer- 
chandise to prospective purchasers not approved by said em- 


ployer, and under all conditions and circumstances said sales- 


man will not agree to extend credit or special services or ac- 
commodations except through direct authorization of said 


employer. 


Said salesman agrees to promptly submit all orders and pur. 
chase contracts to said employer for approval. Said employer 
agrees to pay said salesman commissions of 5% of the cop. 
tract price of merchandise on all orders or contracts accepted 
by said employer and paid for by the purchasers. Said com. 
missions will be paid to said salesman on the first and fifteenth 
day of each month. Said salesman agrees to submit to said 
employer, at the end of each day, all orders and contracts taken 


In consideration of said employer employing said salesman, 
under the terms of this employment contract, said salesman 
agrees to devote his full time exclusively toward efforts to 
sell said employer's merchandise and products. Moreover, said 
salesman agrees to not accept employment with a competitor of 
said employer, in the above specified territory for two years 
after said salesman terminates his employment with said em. 
ployer, nor will said salesman, in any manner, identify him. 
self with any business similar to said employer for said period 
of two years in said territory. 


Said salesman agrees to serve said employer faithfully at all 
times, nor will said salesman endeavor to earn secret profits not 
fully divulged to said employer. 


Any and all advancements or loans of moneys made to said 
salesman by said employer shall be considered as legal loans 
which said salesman will repay, without interest, to said em- 
ployer upon demand of said employer. 


This contract is signed this fifth day of February, 1944, at 
New York, N. Y. 


Witnesses: 
Signatures: 


shipped the merchandise without 
acknowledging the orders. Also, 
when the testimony proves that a 
salesman is a partner in the selling 
firm, he has authority to make valid 
contracts, because any partner may 
bind all other partners by agreements 
or contracts within the scope of the 
firm’s usual business. (See Apex, 9 
N. W. (2d) 437, reported June, 
1943.) Also, the salesman or other 
employe automatically becomes a gen- 
eral agent if the employer does any- 
thing designed to cause the prospec- 
tive purchaser to believe that the sales- 
man has unlimited authority. (See 
Baum, 157 S. W. (2d) 767, reported 
March, 1943.) Obviously, an em- 
ployer may assume responsibility for 
all contracts made by salesmen by 
writing, or otherwise, informing pros- 
pective purchasers that the salesman 
has authority to complete valid con- 
tracts of sale. 

It is important to know that mod- 
ern higher courts consistently hold 
that the acts, promises, or statements 
made by a sites to a purchaser are 
most important when determining 
whether a salesman may make a valid 
contract which binds the seller. There- 
fore a written contract between a sales- 
man and his employer may clearly 
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specify that the former has no au- 
thority to make binding contracts, but 
this testimony will not relieve the em- 
ployer who has performed any of the 
above acts which entitled the pur- 
chaser to believe that the salesman is 
authorized to act as a general agent. 
(See Dunlap, 141 Pac. (2d) 585, re- 
ported December, 1943.) For this 
reason the only benefit of including a 
clause of this kind in a salesman’s 
employment contract is that if the 
salesman violates the contract and at- 
tempts to make valid contracts with 
purchasers, the salesman may be li- 
able personally for financial losses 
sustained by the employer as a result 
of breaching the contract. (See Mc- 
Kay, 141 Pac. (2d) 891, reported No- 
vember, 1943.) 


Employer Liable for Men 


While we are discussing the law 
relating to authority of salesmen, it is 
advisable to state that an employer al- 
ways is liable for false statements 
made by a salesman, irrespective of 
the fact that the salesman was not au- 
thorized to make the contract in con- 
troversy. 

For example, when a salesman 
takes an order or contract from a pur- 


chaser and subsequently the seller 
either rejects or approves the order 
the seller is fully liable for damages 
resulting to the purchaser as a result 
of any fraudulent or untruthful state 
ments made by the salesman during 
the period preceding the taking of the 
order or contract. This is the modem 
law, although the employer had 10 
knowledge of such misrepresentation. 

Also, the fact that a salesman has 
expressed or implied authority t 
make valid contracts, or his employer 
approves a contract made by a sales 
man unauthorized to make valid com 
tract, results in the employer being 
fully liable for false, deceitful or ur 
truthful statements made by a sales: 
man. The false statement may relat 
to the quality or quantity of the 
goods, anticipated date of shipment, 
or any other promise likely to decetv? 
the purchaser. No clause in a sales: 
man’s employment contract will te: 
lieve the employer from liability for 
the salesman’s fraudulent promises, 
statements or guarantees. ‘Therefore 
inclusion of a clause of this nature » 
unnecessary and without profitable se 
sults. 

It is well to explain that a seller 
not liable for fraud if the evidence 
proves either of these facts: (1) That 
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Paper tapes, perforated to transmit electric impulses, send four 


being 
of uf- Ki Ni ° é R LY messages in each direction simultaneously over the same wire! 
._sales- Paper teleprinter tapes rapidly record messages at their destination. 


500,000 “wires 
every day-made 
possible by PAPER 


y relate Paper handles today’s volume of messages, which would com- 
of the pletely swamp the outmoded Morse key. 
(pment, C i A Sd K In a single year, the telegraph industry uses enough paper tape 
deceive to reach from the earth to the moon three times. And the annual 
a sales: requirement of telegram blanks numbers more than a billion. 
vill re- C 0 4 p 0 RAT i 0 N Yes, it takes tons of blanks, tapes, envelopes, money order 
ity for NEENAH. WISCONSIN drafts, page printer rolls . . . plus 4,000 other vital paper items to 
OmMISES, operate the Western Union telegraph system. 
erefore 
ature 1s 
able Y, . Are Levelcoat Papers any different in wartime? 

; C Z “ee, roa PRINIING PAPERS Frankly, the answer is yes, because of wartime limitations 
eller 1 “4 and restrictions. But the difference is imperceptible to most 
vidence 4N WARTIME people, thanks to the Kimberly-Clark research men who are 
) That devoted to the production of the finest quality Levelcoat 

Papers possible under present conditions. “TRADE MARK 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 46 of a Series 
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Master control room of Station WLW Sz 
in Crosley Square, Cincinnati j 


does your letterhead / 


/ 


REACH YOUR AUDIENCE? 


Mblore advertisers-spend more money to sell 
merchandise to more people over Station WW4n Cincinnati 
than on any other radio station in the world! WLW’s 
night time audience is more than 12 million...their war 
work important but a military secret . . . their developmental 
laboratory one of the finest in the country. 


Typical of this forward-looking station is 
the WLW letterhead on fine Strathmore paper. YOUR 
letterhead must inspire confidence . .. reach the right people. 
With lighter weight paper a wartime necessity, QUALITY 
is more important than ever. The Strathmore watermark 
is your assurance of quality. 


Strathmore Papers for Letterheads: Strathmore Parchment, 
Strathmore Script, Strathmore Bond, Thistlemark Bond, 
Alexandra Bond, Bay Path Bond and Alexandra Brilliant. 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


the seller or his salesman made , 
false statement after the contract wa; 
signed; (2) that the seller or his sales. 
man actually did not know that th 
quality of the merchandise was ng 
the same as claimed in the sale cop. 
tract, but merely expressed av Opinion 
that he believed the quality to be 4; 
represented; (3) that the purchase, 
did not rely upon or believe the guar. 
antee or statements made by the sell. 
er’s agent. Therefore, a salesman 
may without liability on the part of 
his employer make false statements te. 
garding the quality of the merchan. 
dise, if the purchaser knows that the 
statements are false, or if false state. 
ments are made after the valid con. 
tract is signed. This is so because the 
purchaser is not defrauded by prom. 
ises which he knows are false, or 
which do not induce him to make a 
contract. 


Commission Contracts 


Employment contracts which specify 
commission payments to salesmen 
should be carefully formulated. If, 
for example, the contract provides 
payment of stipulated commissions on 
all orders taken by a salesman, the 
employer is bound to pay commissions, 
although for various reasons the or- 
ders are not accepted, such as when 
the purchaser's credit is poor. (See 
Paquet, 159 So. 418.) Moreover, the 
employer may be compelled to pay 
commissions on merchandise delivered 
but for which the purchaser fails to 
pay. Therefore clauses which clearly 
specify payment of commissions on all 
orders accepted by the employer and 
paid for by the purchaser, may pro- 
tect the employer against future suits. 
(See 51 Conn. 116.) 

Regarding advancements made to 
salesmen, such as when a salesman 1s 
permitted to draw $50 a week against 
his commissions, and he overdraws his 
commission account and then leaves 
the employment: The salesman is not 
a debtor of the employer, unless the 
contract contains a clause which clear- 
ly indicates that the salesman intends 
to pay back to his employer money 
overdrawn on his account. (See 34 
Ind. App. 268.) In other words, 
without a definite agreement as to the 
status of unearned advancements the 
higher courts consider advancements 
as salary earned by the salesman. (See 
Blake, 175 N. Y. S. 478.) . 

Employers of salesmen may avoid 
losses from this source by inserting 19 
the salesman’s employment contract 4 
clause, as follows: 

“It is understood that any and all 
advances and loans made to said sales- 
man by said employer are debts o: the 
salesman, and said salesman hereby 
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usual reasons why so many important men and women 


the country over prefer The New York Times above all other 
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This is one of the comments made by - 
. prominent men and women all over the 
ig in country—Governors, editors, educators, 
act a religious leaders, women’s club presidents 
and leaders in every important field—who 

iI answered a recent impartial survey to 
d a determine what their favorite newspaper is, 
sales- and why. Far and away the favorite newspaper 
f the of these men and women who must be well 
-reby informed is The New York Times. 
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“The P. A. is the man 
responsible for 90% 
of my business!” 


0 wore 


STA 
Camas @ cer 
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cw Yorn ae 4 


Candid camera catches Ken Carmer of Jenkins 
Bros. in reception room of Combustion Engi- 
neering Company’s Purchasing Department. 


Alert, fast-moving Ken Carmer is one of 
those salesmen with “a nose for new busi- 
ness”. Asked what part purchasing agents 
play in his success, he replied: 

“In one way or another, the P.A. is the 
major factor in about 90 per cent of the sales 
I make. It’s my experience that 9 times out 
of 10, he’s the man with the ‘final say’. 

“In the first place, he’s the fellow who 
decides whether or not my line gets on the 
‘approved list’. After that, it’s almost always 
up to him whether I get the order-—or it 
goes to a competitor. That’s growing more 
evident every day as industrial buying op- 
erations become more and more centralized.” 

* * & 

If successful industrial salesmen like Ken 
Carmer have found that it pays to concen- 
trate on Purchasing Agents, doesn’t it nat- 
urally follow that it will pay industrial ad- 
vertisers to do the same? What could be 
more logical than telling your printed story 
to the same men your salesmen contact? 
Backing salesmen up with the right kind of 
advertising in the right place is just good 
business. 

Where is the right place to tell your story 
most economically and effectively to the 
P.A.? ...in PURCHASING Magazine... 
the national magazine of purchasing agents, 
of course. It’s their own magazine — and it 
talks their language. 

¢ ¢ 6 
€ Send your orders to PURCHASING, 205 
East 42nd St., New York 17; 333 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Bldg., 
Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott & Company, 
West Coast Representatives, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 
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| agrees to repay to said employer the 
| amount of said advances not earned 
in commissions on sales made by said 
salesman, in accordance with provi- 
sions of this contract.” 
Different law is applicable to bonus 
_ and pension payments. Modern higher 
courts consistently hold that a sales- 
man cannot compel an employer to 
pay pensions for life, after the sales- 
_ man has served for a specified num- 
ber of years, although the employment 
| contract contained a clause by which 
the employer agreed tu pay a stipu- 
lated weekly, monthly, or annual = 
sion. However, an employer is fully 
| liable and responsible for paying a 
_ salesman an agreed bonus. The courts 
consider a bonus on exactly the same 
legal plan as commissions and salary. 


“Future Employment Clauses” 


It is true that it is advantageous to 
employers, and in many instances 
proper for salesmen, to sign employ- 
ment contracts containing clauses 
| which limit or restrict future employ- 
| ment of a salesman. Such clauses are 

valid in a majority of states, provided 
_ the time during which the salesman 

agrees not to accept employment with 
| competitors is not over five years and 
| the specified territory is no larger area 
| than that which the salesman formerly 
| covered. (See Armstrong, 195 Atl. 
| 171.) 

Of course, for a contract clause of 
this nature to be valid it must be 
signed before the salesman is em- 

| ployed, otherwise there is no valid 
consideration. In other words, when 

| a salesman signs a contract after he 

_ has started to work for his employer, 
the contract is void because the em- 

| ployer does not agree to do something 
as a basis for consideration. Some 
higher courts have gone so far as to 
hold restrictive contracts void because 

_the employer included territory in 
which he distributed merchandise but 
in which the particular salesman had 
never worked. 

With respect to a salesman being 
compelled to sign contracts in which 
he agrees not to divulge confidential 
information, lists of customers, etc., 
pertaining to his —- business, 
this is not necessary, because under no 
circumstances will a court permit a 
salesman or any other employe to 
utilize confidential information, trade 
secrets, lists of customers, etc., of a 
former employer. (See Anderson, 20 
S. E. (2d) 818.) In fact, higher 
court decisions are on record where 
the court granted an injunction and 

| allowed damages to an employer whose 
former salesman circularized or so- 
| licited business from a list of custom- 
ers copied from the employer's files. 
| However, if a salesman has not signed 
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The Salt of the Earth 


Time was when salt, a simple condiment and good for throwing over left 
shoulders, enjoyed more important and dignified proportions. It was real 


money, coin of the realm. 


Today, the salt of the earth is the town and small city dweller. He repre- 


sents real money, too. He does his shopping on Main Street, U.S.A., and a 
good deal of his talking as well. And what-he talks about in diner, drug store 
and post office is most likely influenced by what he reads in PATHFINDER. 


America’s oldest news weekly affects his mental life as seasoning does his 


food. 


The new PaTHFINDER—-keen, lively, splendidly printed since Farm JOURNAL 
took over—is edited expressly for the smaller communities where the na- 
tion’s roots go deepest and strongest. It takes national advertising straight 


to the Main Street market. 


PATHFINDER readers have always shown exceptional loyalty to their favor- 
ite news weekly. That, combined with its newly added effectiveness and cir- 
culation, makes the PATHFINDER a profitable advertising investment in the 


country’s largest potential market. 


PATHFINDER 


News Weekly from the Nation’s Capital 


PATHFINDER BLDG. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ADVERTISING OFF ICES: GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 


. Pathfinder Bldg., 2414 Douglas St. 

Room 2013, Graybar Building 

Room 2101, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 

. . Room 5-267, General Motors Building 
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That’s the beauty of 
the LOOSE LEAF WAY! 


With a LOOSE LEAF catalog it’s simple . . 


sive . . . to add pages as your products grow . 


. and inexpen- 
. . to insert 
corrected pages to take care of revisions and price changes. 
Your catalog can thus be kept right up-to-the-minute. 


This is one of the reasons why sales and advertising execu- 
tives are planning LOOSE LEAF construction for their post- 
war catalogs. They know that in order to meet tomorrow’s 
competition catalogs must be flexible! There are other rea- 
sons, too, such as... 


* EASY ADDITION AND REMOVAL OF PAGES...keeps 
up-to-the-minute on changes in merchandise and 
prices. 

* IDEAL FOR INDEXING... more necessary than ever 


in days to come for instant reference and quick 
finding of data. 


* CONVENIENCE OF OPENING ... quick easy reading. 


* SAVES PAPER .. . specific pages for specific pur- 
poses...no waste. 


If you are an agency man, or a printer, or a progressive stationer, 
talk postwar catalog preparedness to your clients NOW. See 
and do their 


2 that they start their planning without delay .. . 
SSS planning the LOOSE LEAF way .. . with covers by NATIONAL. 
~ ~ 


TIOFr 
As NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF LOOSE LEAF COVERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


a valid restrictive contract, no em, 
= may prevent him from cit, 
arizing or soliciting business from hj 
former employer's customers while hg 
solicits business generally from ord 
nary and commonplace prospects, 

All employment contracts shoul 
definitely state the beginning and te, 
mination of the employment. 

Modern higher courts hold tha 
when a salesman is employed for 4 
specific period of time his employer jg 
liable in damages for failure to ful. 
fill the terms of the contract. 

For example, in Knox v. Wall, 3 
S. E. (2d) 161, reported January 
1943, it was shown that a salesmay 
sued his employer to recover damages 
for an alleged illegal discharge ig 
violation of a contract. The salesman 
proved that the sales manager of the 
company had verbally contracted to 
pay him on a yearly basis at a monthly 
salary of $275, plus an allowance for 
car and traveling expenses. One month 
later his employment was severed with 
the company by a new official. 

The higher court promptly held that 
the salesman was entitled to recover 
damages, and said: 

“No denial was made of the a 
thority of the executive officer (sales 
manager) of the company to make the 
yearly contract. It was an express, 
specific and definite contract. It spoke 
for itself, and no custom or habit of 
the company with regard to its em- 
ployment of other salesmen could af. 
fect it.” 

Another important point of law is 
that a contract for a definite period, 
such as for one year, is automatically 
extended for the same period if the 
employer fails to notify the salesman 
before expiration of the contract that 
he does not intend to renew it. Nu 
merous salesmen have secured heavy 
damages on the error of employers 
believing that after expiration of 4 
definite contract the salesman may be 
discharged at any time. 
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Now... 


A BLUEPRINT 
for the Sales Manager 


Some day soon, broad-scale changes in product, in markets and in buying 
habits will confront sales managers with a whole new set of sales manage- 
ment problems. Actually, in its preliminary aspects, the race for post-war 
sales is on right now, and there is every indication that as it has in the past, 
+ that success will in the future depend in large measure on organized facts. Because 

Nu- the provision for-obtaining sales facts and maintaining them in the most 
heavy highly useful form is a prerequisite of efficient sales operation, Remington 
loyers Rand offers a handy blueprint on “‘3 Ways to Build Sales in Post-War 
ay be Markets.’? This book has been prepared carefully in the light of wide 
eXperience in serving a substantial portion of the nation’s business firms 
through our Systems and Methods Technicians. It boils down into twenty 
readable pages the principle points to be considered, the means to each 


objective and demonstrates clearly and in detail the actual forms in which 


the Sales Manager can best obtain the major and vital elements of control TE A R O & Ft 
he requires. Due to the “Fact-power” generated by the exclusive Kardex A N D BA A { L 


System of Management Control, these forms furnish in many ways the 


j ieation kets 
: caer" {4 me without obligat ot st-W at Mark 
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Book ‘*3 Ways to 5 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 2 hema’ 


REMINGTON RAND | «> ' 


Buffalo 3, New York State-+**** 
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In pre-tests of R.K.O.’s “Mr. Lucky” movie-goers reacted unfavorably to 
the idea of the hero robbing a charity ball. So the plot was changed, and 
here at the right, Cary Grant’s conscience gets the best of him as someone 


else robs the tills. 


With this and other changes A.R.I. tests indicated 


that the film would gross three times as much as the average “A” picture. 
The winding line outside of Radio City Music Hall confirms the prediction. 


BY 
WILLIAM 4, 
LYDGATE 


Audience Pre-testing Heads off Flops, 


Forecasts Hits, for Movie Producers 


Motion picture companies are making or saving millions yearly by 


scientific market research to measure audience reaction to stars. 


themes, plots. If anything as intangible as a movie not yet pro- 


duced can be pre-tested, then manufacturers who fail to pre-test 


acceptance of new products are guilty of balance sheet negligence. 


HE late Samuel A. (Roxy) 
Rothafel, owner of Roxy's 
Theater in New York City, 

used to say: “The public al- 

ways knows what it wants just after 
it has seen it.”” Now a way has been 
found to tell what the movie public 
wants before it has seen it. R.K.O., 
Columbia, Selznick, Walt Disney, 
among others, have put up more than 
half a million dollars to find out 
whether movie-goers will like a pic- 
ture idea before the picture is made, 
before the cast is selected, before the 
scenario is written—in fact, even be- 
fore the story is bought by the studio. 
The organization which does the 
investigating is Audience Research, 
Inc., Princeton, N. J. It is directed by 
Dr. George Gallup, the well known 
poll-taker, although its work is entire- 
ly separate from the Gallup Poll 


90} 


A.R.I. has resident interviewers in ap- 
proximately 100 cities and towns- 
places ranging in size from New York 
City or St. Louis to Yazoo City, Miss. 
(pop. 7,258) and Waukee, Iowa 
(pop. 473). The interviewers go 
around asking hundreds of people: 
Would you like this movie? How 
much? Why? 

This means that, before a nickel is 
spent on production, the studio’ can 
get hints from the public on what 
it will want to see. These personal 
talks include a true cross-section of 
the movie public—so many men, so 
many women, so many people in each 
income group and age group—all in 
proportion to the estimated number 
of tickets bought by each group at 
the box office. One person in four 
who is interviewed must be under 18 
years of age, because one-fourth of 


all full-fare movie tickets are bought 
by people under 18. 

The movie fans, through ARI, 
have passed judgment in advance on 
nearly 1,000 screen story ideas and 
incidentally, have rejected half of 
them as unsatisfactory for “A” pic 
tures unless altered. A.R.I.’s predic 
tions on how much a picture can gross 
is always nearly right, within a few 
percentages. It forecast with high ac 
curacy the box office performance of 
“Random Harvest,” “White Cargo, 
“Lady of Burlesque,” “Behind the 
Rising Sun,” “Mrs. Miniver,” and 
many others. 

On the other hand, some compatt 
tively unsuccessful pictures, like “T e 
Devil and Daniel Webster’ and 
“They Knew What They Wanted, 
were produced in spite of ARI 
warnings, which in the end weft 
proved sound. 

A good example of how tests of 
story ideas help Hollywood is the 
case of the Cary Grant picture, “Mr. 
Lucky,” released by R.K.O. last sum: 
mer. The main character ol this pic: 
ture was to be a colorful immigratl 
Greek gambler who helps some & 
ciety ladies promote a charity ball and 
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ducked out of sight, waited until the 
nished, and then resumed our watch. 
pefore 3 a.m. we were told that 
bert L. Cox, Provost Marshal of the 
et, had cancelled preparations for 
recution at 9 p.m., because the Presi- 
had given the six condemned men a 
ur reprieve. We didn’t rely on this 
We thought it a ruse to get us to leave. 
t at 7:30 a homegoing guard con- 
bd it. Then, finally we hurried back to 
NS offices and got our story under 


= 


8 


Friday, Aug. 7, and 


yl! 


way. We checked with the Office of Censor- 
ship, and were told our story violated 
nothing in the voluntary censorship code. 
A high government official told us, “You 
have a magnificent scoop. Stand by it.” 

We did. We sent off our story—that six 
would die in the electric chair, and two 
would live. Deliberately we withheld men- 
tion of the reprieve to safeguard our 
sources and keep our competitors from 
checking too closely on us. 

That story scooped the nation by 29 
hours and 11 minutes. It was flashed 
throughout the world by INS at 8:14 a.m. 
the headlines hit the 


ee eee me a emo 


streets from New York to California, from 
London to Moscow, while opposition news- 
papers here carried headlines, “Sabotage 
Ruling Not Yet Reached,” “F.D.R. Still 
Reads Spy Trial Records,” and “Decision 
Is Near On Saboteur Band.” 

After the President announced he was 
making a “further study” of the case, we 
threw away the book and mentioned the 
reprieve, knowing then that the execu- 
tions had been postponed for 24 hours— 
until sometime after 12:01 a.m. Saturday. 

Not until Saturday afternoon did the 
first opposition New York newspaper hit 
the streets with an official confirmation 
of our scoop. 

Personally, I suppose I should have re- 
ceived my greatest satisfaction from the 
original scoop. Actually it came Saturday 


. morning when we kept abreast of develop- 


ments within the jail. We put out one lead 
‘at 10 a.m. 


that the doomed men were 
spending “their last hours on earth,” and 


* another just before noon that they were 


e “living their last minutes.” 


They began to die at noon and you can’t 
hit it on the head any better than that. 
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-WHAT NEW YORK NEWSPAPER WILL YOU CHOOSE IN 194V? 


Journal-American readers want their news quickly, completely, dramatically. 
The importance of the Journal-American to them was never better shown 
than when its newsstand price was raised to five cents and its circulation con- 
tinued to dwarf that of any other New York evening newspaper. In 194V, 
the year of Victory, when you are again looking for civilian markets, we sug- 
gest you investigate New York’s most enthusiastic newspaper readers. 


EW YORK 


€ (Et AMERICAN } PAPER Pf FOR GUI) \\y 


Nationally Represented by The Hearst Advertising Service 


New York Chicago Detroit Pittsburgh Boston Philadelphia Baltimore San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Through this great metropolitan trade center flows the com 
merce of Minnesota and the Northwest. As Minnesota and the 
Northwest prosper, the 9th largest market prospers. Naturally, 
Minnesota has its share of war industries . . . running into 
hundreds of millions of dollars. But farming is the backbone of 
this state, a source of revenue that climinates economic fluctua. 
tions and keeps Minnesota on an even, prosperous keel year 
after year. Both present and post-war selling opportunity is 
here in the 9th largest market . . . in abundance. 


The Only Way you can 
cover Minnesota’s Capital 
City...the ST. PAUL HALF 
of the 9th largest market... 


is with the 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH 
ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC.—NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


ASK 
perais / 242 Madison Ave., New York Wrigley Building, Chicago 
Penobscot Building, Detroit Dispatch Building, St. Paul 


then makes off with the proceeds 


The test showed two specific draw. 
backs to the story in the eyes of the 
movie-goers. They did not like having: 
the main character a Greek, and ¢ 
reacted unfavorably to the idea of the 
hero robbing a charity ball. 

In the final picture the emphasis 
of the plot was changed. First, the 
hero was made an American Second, 
the robbing was done by the hero's 
rivals in his own gambling outfit, He 
himself actually tried to thwart their 
attempt and was wounded, thus re 
deeming himself in the eyes of the 
audience. With these changes, A.R.L’s 
tests indicated that ‘Mr. Lucky” 
would gross three times as much 4s 
the average “A” picture. Its record 
this far has more than borne out the 
prediction. 


“Index of Audience Interest” 


A.R.I. translates the results of its 
poll into an “index of audience inter. 
est.” The average ‘‘A’’ picture has an 
index number of 100—meaning, tech- 
nically, 100 points of audience po- 
tential. It has been established that 
when a movie has an advance want-to- 
see index of 100, it will gross about 
a million dollars. If the audience in- 
terest index is around 125, the picture 
should take in a little more than two 
millions. For example, the index on 
“White Cargo” was 121, on “For 
Me and My Gal” 129. Both pictures 
took in several millions apiece 

The tests not only can evaluate the 
ingredients of a story, as in the case 
of “Mr. Lucky,” but they can show 
how much a given cast adds or de- & 
tracts from the possible interest in the 
movie. Stories may be tested first with- 
out cast, and later with the players 
indicated. If a story shows cast tests 
below average for an “A” picture, 
Hollywood knows that either the story 
should be altered or the cast strength- 
ened, or both. 

But how does A.R.J. know what 
is average? One answer is to be found 
in a movie idea titled “The Widow 
Wore a Black Eye.” The plot involves ¥ 
a rich young bachelor who lends his 
apartment to a pretty girl while he 
goes on a cruise, and what happens 
when he returns to find that he’s off: 
cially “dead” and his pretty “widow 
engaged to his worst enemy. In the 
course of testing various picture ideas 
A.R.I. tried this one out on the fans 
The description, worded just about # 
given above, was put on cards and 
shown to a cross-section of the movie 
public. 

Six out of every ten persons inter 
viewed said they would want to Ss 
such a movie. When a dozen subst 
quent tests confirmed the first find: 
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T’S THE WAR! 


ctures 
te the Make Shore Drive and Loomis Street are only a couple of 
e case . ; 

show Mulls apart on any map of Chicago. Once they were poles 
rf = part when measured on the social scale. 

in the a ‘ F , i 

with WS different now. Practically everything is different 
layers How. Why? For a fast answer, it’s the war. 
tests ; —— 
pest Somewhere Private Fortune of Lake Shore Drive is 
> story Feking orders from Sergeant Lewinski of Loomis Street 
ngth- na : 
engin: For maybe it’s the other way around. Either way, each 
what f finding the other to be a pretty good guy, at that. 

nd ; . , ; ie ; 

= Private Fortune’s dad is meeting Lewinski pere in man- 
volves Pement-labor conferences, and while the Old Man hasn’t 
7 . but Lewinski up at his club, and Lewinski hasn’t asked 
1 
Appens ortune to sit in for Saturday night pinochle in his base- 
ps offi ment, still — well, you get the idea. 
ndaow 
in the @ Mrs. Fortune and Mrs. Lewinski aren't exactly “Ellen” 
ideas, 
e fans. 
out as 
1s and 

movie 
. ynter- 

to set 
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and “Sophie” to each other as yet. But Mrs. L. is doing a 
fine job at the ration board, and with her help, Mrs. F. 


is catching on pretty quickly. 

Down at the Servicemen’s Center, Babs Fortune and 
Katie Lewinski have long since passed the first-name 
stage...and Katie has quit wearing those too-tight suits. 
She catches on quickly, too. 

Well, maybe it’s just the war. Maybe it’s democracy. 
All we know is that “class-and-mass” is getting to be 
more of a social cliché than ever. It’s definitely a short- 
measure yardstick for space-buying. 

The point to remember in buying space in the Chicago 
market, is that via the Chicago Herald-American you can — 
reach far more of both Fortunes and Lewinskis, than you 


can through any other Chicago evening newspaper. 


Chicage 


Evening and Sunday... HERALD- AMERICAN 


HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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THANKS 


For Your 


COOPERATION 


Newsprint rationing has 
brought about many new 
problems. One of the most 
disturbing is the limited 
amount of advertising 
space available in each of 
our daily and Sunday 
issues. 


In order to permit our ad- 
vertisers to present their 
sales messages consistently 
to Akron Buyers, we are 
compelled to shift insertion 
dates and ask for extended 
optional dates. 


Advertisers and Agencies 
have been most kind in 
helping us rearrange our 
schedules . . . such cooper- 
ation more than deserves 
our thanks. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Philadelphia 
Cleveland Los 


Chicago 


Angeles Atlanta 


Sometimes a picture comes along with ingredients that appeal to all ages and incom 
groups, and to both sexes. One of these is “Casablanca.” A.R.I.’s figures indicated thy 
the film should do outstanding business. Results: Not only did it gross four time 
the average for an “A” picture, but it has just earned the Academy Award for 194, 


ings, A.R.I.’s experts began using 
“The Widow” as a yardstick for test- 
ing many stories. They reasoned that 
if a picture idea received a higher 
rating from the public than ‘The 
Widow,” it ought to succeed at the 
box office. They put other synopses 
on cards alongside “The Widow” and 
asked the public to rate them all in 
terms of interest. The experiment 
proved “The Widow” a good yard- 
stick, for tests made in this way on 
such movies as ‘More the Merrier.” 
“Casablanca,” and “Reap the Wild 
Wind” showed them rating as high 
as ‘“The Widow” or higher, and they 
all turned out to be box-office hits. 

Stories tested by A.R.I. are put into 
very brief form—not more than a 
few sentences. Yet this gives an ac- 
curate estimate of public interest be- 
cause when the average person comes 
to select his pictures, he knows only 
a few general facts about a picture 
when he decides to see it. Apparently 
fans subconsciously endorse the opin- 
ion of one Hollywood producer who 
said: “If it’s a good story, you can 
tell it in three sentences.” 

Likes and dislikes in screen enter- 
tainment do not vary much by geo- 
graphical sections. The largest differ- 
ences are generally found by age and 
by sex. The preferences of a typical 
woman of 35 are not only markedly 
different from those of a man the 
same age, but also from those of a 
girl of 18. The young girl wants 
musical comedies and romances, while 
her father-and her brother want ad- 
venture, action and comedy, and her 
mother prefers emotional dramas of 
love and marriage. 


Curiously enough, most movie star 
have greater appeal to their own se 
than to members of the opposite sex 
A test made a few years ago found 
that 78% of all female stars were 
more popular with women than with 
men. Only seven at that time could 
boast of selling more tickets to meq 
than to women—Hedy Lamarr, Betty 
Grable, Dorothy Lamour, Paulette 
Goddard, Ann Sheridan, Ann Soth- 
ern, and Lana Turner. By the samé 
token, men like male stars better than 
female. In 1941 the first 13 stars 
as ranked by men, were all male. 

This can be explained, according to 
A.R.I., by the theory of self-identift 
cation: A human being tends to be 
interested in a situation, on the screen 
or elsewhere, according to how readily 
he can put himself into that situation, 
or identify himself with one or mor 
of the characters. The identification 
theory applies to story situations quite 
as much as to stars. Women, for & 
ample, are comparatively apathetic to 
ward aviation as a screen subject, espe 
cially toward women pilots. For ao 
stance, they liked Rosalind Russel 
better as Ruth in ‘My Sister Eileen 
than as Tony Carter, the girl pilot, " 
“Flight for Freedom.” They could 
identify themselves with Ruth, the 
ambitious country girl hunting 4 jo 
in the big city, but they couldn't sé 
themselves as airplane _ pilots. The 
closer the setting, locale and stof 
situation of a movie are to the aver 
age woman's experience, the better 
women like it. 
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Men, on the other hand, are inte 


ested in stories portraying not onl 
situations they know about, but lives 
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The Cosmopolitan writer can- 
jot snuff out a surge of satisfaction 
wer being part of an unparalleled 
eam of writers. One cannot help 
eeling that at last he is in the big 
eague when his words are enclosed 
tween covers which also contain 
he likes of Somerset Maugham, 
indair Lewis, Louis Bromfield, 
dna Ferber, Adela Rogers St. 
ohns, Harry Brundidge and 
hers. No other magazine can 
ack half such lustre. 


newsstands, in addition to the 
countless mail subscribers, you ap- 
preciate the appeal it has to a liter- 
ate, well-to-do audience which 
writers want to reach as avidly as 
do advertisers. It is a quality maga- 
zine done in the wholesale manner. 


The money is important, of 
course. If there are any proudly 
starving writers in the world, who 
do not want to earn an income 
commensurate with their gifts, I’ve 
never met one. Money is a writer’s 
yardstick, his slide-rule, his barom- 
eter. I’ve written for a lot of mag- 
azines, but none paid me as well as 
Cosmopolitan. This is, as I said, 
one of the three reasons why every 
issue of Cosmopolitan today 
amounts to a slick paper Hall of 
Fame. 


Why | Like to 


rite for 


(‘os 


tan 


Boh Considine 


Bob Considine had been widely known as 
a gifted sports writer when Cosmopolitan 
discovered that he writes sparkling fiction, 
too. Since then he’s been a war corres- 
pondent, has co-authored “go Seconds 
Over Tokyo” and other books, and he is 
now under contract with M-G-M to write 
a forthcoming movie. 
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INPRECEDENTED — Newsstand buyers spent more for February Cosmopolitan 
mi they ever spent for a single issue of any A.B.C. Magazine — 1,192,000 copies at 35¢! 


f. More key officials in Wash- 
ington read TIME regularly than 
read any other magazine, however 


big its circulation. 


“2. The members of Congress 
vote TIME the most important 
U.S. magazine that carries 

advertising. 


i 
fl 
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For further details write to 


TIME 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


FIRMS THEY KNOW. 


When the big postwar rush 
of orders from shoe retailers 
comes through, there’ll be no 
time for after-V-Day cultiva- 
tion of these prospects. The 
business will develop quick- 
ly, and it will go to the man- 


ufacturers and products whom 
the dealers know and are ready 
to do business with. That’s 
the big reason for advertising 


now, and from now on, in 


h 


BOOT and SHO! 


Cc 


7 
} 


der 


| business. 


they would //ke to lead. Their prefer- 
ence is for swift-moving dramas that 


_ show them new experiences and fire 


the imagination. They are less inter- 
ested in emotion on the screen than 
women are. Men want to know what 
happened, and not how people felt 
about it. Their preference is adventure, 
action, swift-moving drama. 

Sometimes a picture comes along 
with ingredients that appeal to all 
ages and income groups, and to both 
sexes. One such picture had Humph- 
rey Bogart and plenty of action for 
males and young people, a strong 
love interest for young women, and 
emotional drama for older matrons. 
It had Ingr'i Bergman, who is a 
favorite with women in the upper in- 
come brackets. The movie was ‘‘Casa- 
blanca.’ A.R.I.’s figures indicated that 
this picture should do outstanding 
It grossed four times the 
average. 


Machine Records Reactions 


A.R.I. readily admits that genius 
and creativeness in picture-making 
cannot be reduced to a formula. It 
points out that top creative talent and 
a build-up can make a successful pic- 
ture out of an idea which in itself 
arouses little enthusiasm. It under- 


_ estimated the box-office appeal of the 


Walter Pidgeon movie “How Green 
Was My Vaiiey,” mainly because the 
superb directing, acting, dialogue, 
photography and general atmosphere 


| created in the picture could not be 


reflected in advance tests. 

In an effort to overcome this difh- 
culty, Dr. Gallup has been trying out 
on small selected audiences in New 
York City an electrical machine to 
record what people like and don't 
like about a movie while they are 
watching it on the screen. These tests 
are made right after Hollywood has 
finished a film and before it is re- 
leased to the public. Dr. Gallup hires 
a projection room and invites 40 or 
50 people of all ages and types to 
see the new movie. Each person holds 
a machine in his hand and turns a 
small dial to right or left, according 
to whether he likes or dislikes the 
scenes being shown on the screen. 
Every turn of the dial is recorded on 
a moving roll inside the machine, and 
the results are transferred after the 
test to a graph which gives an excel- 
lent profile of the peaks and valleys of 
interest in the picture. Since the film 
has not been released to theaters, the 
producer can call for a re-make of 
the scenes which didn’t go over well. 
In one case, A.R.I. recommended that 
the whole ending of a movie be 
changed because it got such a sour 
reception from the test audience. 


For years producers worried then 
selves sick picking titles for movies 
Today Hollywood asks for econ 
mendations based on the customer! 
tastes. The picture fans have, throug 
A.R.I., voted on more than 2) 
movie titles. They chose “The § 
the Limit” in preference to “{o, 
Out Below;” “Three Caballeros” oy 
“Let's Go Latin.” They rejecte 
‘Fourteen Days of Bliss’’ in favor ¢ 
“The Lady Takes a Chance.” Theate 
goers chose “Mr. Lucky” in prefe 
ence to the original title, “Bundi 
for Freedom,” and in preference { 
such others as “Joe the Greek,” g 
“The Gambler Who Couldn't Win, 
Sometimes a good title can help 
a mediocre picture, while a bad ti 
has frequently kept people out of t 
theater. 

Dr. Gallup believes that moti 
pictures are steadily getting better. | 
1939, only 45 pictures turned in to 
“A” records in terms of gross. | 
1943 the number was 73. That peop 
are willing to spend more money ft 
the movies in these prosperous tim 
is only part of the explanation. 
rest is that Hollywood is turning o 
better products. In recent years Ne 
York City critics have found it ig 
creasingly harder to make selections ¢ 
the ten best pictures of the year. The 
are too many to choose from. 
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ers of brooders will be subject to thal 
Hatch Act. 

Writes Jim Gallagher: 
lirious restaurant-manager 


Good morning, you-all, and how shut my big mouth before someone on How to Keep the Same Waitres 
are you this a. March 15th? thinks pot paying for the war. | in the Same Place the Same Week’; 
° don’t, really. 
Yes, I know; it isn’t the money, . 
it’s the principle of the thing. Well, Tessie O’Paque thinks manufactur- 


en . - ter Raleigh had landed in Shamokin. 
Pa., and that’s how he came to intro. 


H iG 4 M | LI TA RY A N D duce shamokin-tobacco to England, 


Charles Laughton, guesting, said: 


CIVILIAN AUTHORITIES 0 Sa “That will set radio back fifty years!” 
ACREE : rN Alcatraz, you might say, is the place 


™ : where birds of a fetter flock together. 
ON THE POST-WAR — ee - Among other things, Vice-Pres- 
OUTLOOK FOR THIS ee dent Wallace needs a haircut, if I may 


judge by a news-reel shot of the Jack. 


GREAT MARKET! P son Day Dinner. ‘ 


The late William Edwards Camer- 
% LT. GENERAL BREHON SOMERVELL says: “We (the Army) can | 09 used to spell it: “Advertising 


never get along without it” (the PX). Damager.” Fortunately for us in the 

agency business, not all advertising 

% GALLUP POLL reports: “63% of our citizens favor compulsory mili- managers are pig-headed. But there 
tary training in peace years” iS a breed of them which professes 

more knowledge and more experience 

% FORTUNE (Oct. 1943) estimates: “at least three to four million men than that of the combined agency staff. 
in service for relatively long period after the war ends in Europe Pfui on these phonies! : 
and in Asia” “ 


“How increasing your vocabulary 
% N. Y. UNIVERSITY successfully continues special course for training will help you get ahead in life,” reads 


of civilian personnel as career executives in the Army Exchange the headline on a page in Life for 
Service. Wilfred Funk, Inc. That ain't the 
way I heard it. 


All these and other factors point unmistakably to a What are those fishing-nets our sol- 
continuing great market in this field after peace comes. diers wear on their helmets ? 

Going back to the vocabulary busi- 
... and Right NOW! REACH THOSE WHO BUY ness, what’s the use of knowing words 


for this Great Market through like “sympathomimetic” ? Or stew 
Or even the mellifluous 


: to aa 
. about one third of the monthly pay POST EXCHANGE ho nt”? Try them on your friend 
checks of the Army, Navy, Marines, and they'll think you're a showoff of 
... Trade paper of the PX tney y 


Coast Guard, Wacs, Waves and Spars is . : 
spent across the counters of the PX and and Ships’ Service Stores = _ ae 


Ships’ Service Stores, to which they must POST EXCHANGE reaches these stores There’s a town in South Carolina 


look for their needs, which include mer. gp ned re mae? on Se called “Nine Times.” Cookie’ 3 
chandise of every kind. Greuletion. the birthplace of Tommy Manville, 


could it? 


. 
mt 9 P=5 Get complete information now—by mail, wire or phone How can an icicle melt and freeze 
Post Exchange at the same time? 


H-B (Hospital Brand) Cough 
Drops minces no words: | Stop that 
cough before it stops you! 


292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


WALTER W. MEEKS SIMPSON-REILLY, Ltd FRED WRIGHT COMPANY SIMPSON-REILLY, Ltd HARLEY L. WARD, Inc = 
101 Marietta Garfield Building 915 Olive Street Russ Building 360 N. Michigan Avenue ry ‘ i Ie y ie enic, 
ATLANTA 3 Georgia (OS ANGELES 14, Californio ST. LOUIS 1, Missouri SAN FRANCISCO 4, California CHICAGO 1, Illinois Word of the week: Mc g 
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‘ol INCOME IS UP! 
Over $600,000 in one year! 
dulary 


“1 EMPOYMENT UP! 


'¢ 40°, gain in one year! 


“| BUYING POWER UP! 
ss | - 


words 


“stea- . 

“| FARM EARNINGS UP! 
- a 
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off of 68°/, increase in one season! 
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“Almost our entire production of 
Eveready flashlight batteries is going 
either to the armed forces or to essen- 
tial war-industries.”. Yup, yup, yup. 
Saw the familiar red-and-blue label 
just this morning in the radiology de- 
partment of a hospital. 

Stopper by P. R. Mallory: “War 
Patterns in Silver.” 

Orville Reed sends a modern ver- 
sion: “Who was that lady I seen you 
outwit last night?—as though you 
could!” 


I like Major Jimmy Stewart's name 
for his Liberator bomber: ‘“‘Nine 
Yanks and a Jerk.” 

To Eliot Wight, ad mgr. of United 
States Envelope Co., I offered a name 
(‘“Buttercups’’) and a slogan. (“‘But- 
tercups are Better Cups”) for his new 
line of paper drinking-cups. He 
thanked me and said that, somehow 
or other, he couldn’t imagine anybody 
taking that too seriously. “Perhaps 


that’s the trouble with us manufactur- 
ers; we take ourselves too seriously on 
these name-problems,” he concluded. 


1943 Metropolitan : 


Population 


Wore thau 


111,000 


Highest in History; Population...Pay Rolls...Bank Deposits...Postal Receipts 


Beet Test City, in the Mid-West 


ROCKFORD 


2nd largest city in ILLINOIS 


(OUTSIDE OF CHICAGO) 


Trading Center of a Rich 13 County Market ie 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR...ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC 
Ruth Hanna Simms, Publisher 


Except, Eliot, the manufacturer who 

called his candy bar “Chicken Dip. 

ner.” I have never been quite able 

get the pin-feathers out of that one. 
* 

A telephone man is responsible fo, 
this one: It seems a good fairy floated 
into a public park one day, came to , 
halt before the bronze statue of , 
civic notable. The fairy waved his 
wand before the statue, which took 
on flesh and blood. “I have come 
grant you one wish,” said our friend. 
ly fairy. “Think it over and choo 
carefully.” The incarnate statue said: 
“That's easy. Let me change places 
with a pigeon for a couple of ays,” 

© 

I'm all for modern design in the 
post-war world; but I think designers 
would be well advised to make things 
that have flat tops. There's nothing 
we humans like more than a place to 
lay things. Look at the winked 
in any office. Flat . . . and littered, 


I dread to make an ad 

For the man who wants to change things; 
Who says: “That's fine; just what I want, 
But let us rearrange things. 


“Let's move the building over, 
And give the man a cane, 
And add a silk umbrella 

Just in case it starts to rain. 


“And change the girl’s expression 
To one of glad surprise; 

If it isn’t too much trouble, 
Change the color of her eyes. 


“And make the oak a maple, 
And make the horse a cow, 
And~make the hen a rooster, 
And make the rake a plow. 


“With these few minor changes, 

Everything’s O.K. 

We're much behind our deadline; 

Please finish it today.” 
—Poor Richard's Almanact. 


Writers who would shudder to say 
“3 ton of coal” or “4 peck of pote 
toes” say “75 million’ without 4 


qualm. 
se 


What brought that up was 4 Men- 
nen headline: “75 million have tt: 
A few pages farther on in the same 
issue of Parade, Vaseline says: “Ou 
of America’s great hospitals come 
data on first aid to burns.” Whe 
have we here, plural pneumonia? 

2 

Dunninger, the mental 
should make a good salesman. 5 
know what the prospect was thinking 
anticipate his objections, and wrap 
the thing up on the first call. 

Salutation to a sourpuss: 

Sir.” 
T. Harry THOMPSO 
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IN 1943, the Hartford Cour- 
ant carried 40% of the 
local grocery advertising, 
an outstanding record for 
any 


independent morning 


newspaper. 


5, 1944 
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LUCIEN LELONG is another 
advertiser who has taken 
advantage of the Hartford 
Courant’s women’s page — 
the only feature page of its 
kind in Hartford. Lelong 
products have been sold 
in Hartford, through the 
Courant exclusively. 


/ OURANT 


Nationally Represented by Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


i> Ag 


ia 


WOMAN-APPEAL advertising 
is being placed in the Cou- 
rant in an ever-increasing 
proportion by local out- 
lets. On-the-spot, they see 


and feel the Courant’s 


greater influence. 


The 
HARTFopp 


Employe Handbook Model 


Western Gear Works, Seattle, has 
issued to its employes an attractive 
handbook, titled ‘About Western 
Gear.” While primarily designed 
to answer those questions which most 
commonly arise in employes’ minds, it 
also stresses the mutual advantages 
of workers and management pulling 
together. 

In its opening pages is given this 


Y3 of all 


employed persons 
are women 


Chamber of Commerce figures 


Retail sales in San Diego for 
February 1944 are estimated 
at $21,750,000 (Sales Man- 
agement forecast). Millions 
are being spent monthly to 
satisfy the daily needs of this 
vast army of employed 
women. Reach this respon- 
sive market with one best 
“buy”, the San Diego Union 
and Evening Tribune-Sun. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 
BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York e Chicago e Denver e Seattle 
Portland e San Francisco e Los Angeles 
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(in 1940 it was one-fourth) 


On the Wartime Sales Front 


noteworthy exposition of the old la- 
bor-capital situation: 

“Have you ever thought of it in 
this way . . . that industry is com- 
posed of a triangle: workers, market 
and capital. In the center of this tri- 
angle stands management. You are a 
worker when you work for money; 
you are a capitalist (and don’t ever 
let that word mislead you) when you 
buy bonds, insurance, etc., that pay 
interest. You are a capitalist if you 


E 
FE 


San Diego continues to 
lead all cities of over 
500,000 population in 
sales expectancies --- 

City Index 139.3 - Feb. ‘44. S.M. figures 


San Diege 
UNION 


and 
TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co. 
San Diego 1, California 


at ial 


invest your money in a house, a farm 
or any one of a hundred things: an¢ 
finally you are a market when you by 
anything, whether it be a sack of 
flour or an automobile. Each group 
wants more for its effort. The work. 
ers want higher wages, capita! wants 
more return on its investments, and 
market demands more goods for it 
money. Management must satisfy 4 
three.” 

Aware that all workers engaged iy 
war industries are concerned aboy 
their post-war status, the handbook 
points out that Western Gear is not 
a ‘‘war baby.” A brief history attests 
the company’s progress over several 
decades. It gives sound reasons why 
that progress can be expected to con. 
tinue after the war. 

To help the employe gain a better 
understanding of how he fits into the 
over-all scheme, he is given a word 
picture of the various departments 
and their functions . . . with a plant 
map which clearly indicates their |o- 
cations. He is introduced to the ex 
ecutive staff by means of informal 
thumbnail sketches of each person. 

The employe has only to check with 
his handbook for information on 
ratings, promotions, progationary per- 
iods, educational and training pro 
grams, transfers, seniorities, and on 
the securing of jobs for friends and 
relatives. At a glance he may see how 
easy Western Gear can make it fo 
him to secure insurance and hospitali 
zation benefits. He is informed of thy 
working hours of the various shifts 
as well as the pay days of the differeni 
departments. He is even told wha 
holidays usually are observed and thal 
he can, because of the wartime emer 
gency, earn time and a half for work 
ing on such holidays. 

For the benefit of new employes 
the company’s handbook points ou 
that showers are provided in the sho} 
so that they may clean up before leav 
ing the plant and that their wor 
clothes will be laundered for them : 
no more than actual cost. Assistanc 
is also offered in the matter of trans 
portation to and from work. In addi 
tion, the newcomer is told of the em 
ployes’ various recreational activities 
as well as about the annual picnic a0 
Christmas party which the compat 
sponsors with “everything on th 
house.” | 

Because Western Gear Works | 
convinced that there is no job so m 
portant that it cannot be done unde 
safe conditions, the last pages of th 
handbook are devoted to safet 
rules. ; 
“About Western Gear” is of cot 
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Yes, big things are in the wind for 
Los Angeles, America’s second largest 
war goods production center, because: 


This county has demonstrated its 
ability to absorb a staggering 197 per 
cent population gain of 1,849,188 be- 
tween 1920 and 1940—and still keep 
pace industrially! 


In 1919 it was only twenty-seventh 
among the nation’s industrial counties, 
but by 1935 had climbed into fifth 
place! 


The prewar years of 1935-1939 saw 
the value of its manufactured products 
increase more than 67 per cent with 
wage totals zooming 96 per cent! 


BIG THINGS in THE WIND 


Since 1940 tremendous wariime 
production has strengthened and en- 
larged this area’s postwar pattern by 
making available from nearby sources 
such basic materials as steel, aluminum, 
magnesium and rubber! 


Truly, Los Angeles deserves top 
position in your present and postwar 
planning. 


Couple your plans with The Evening 
Herald-Express— 


For years FIRST in city circulation, 
FIRST in city and suburban circulation, 
FIRST in total circulation among all 
daily newspapers in the West. 


LOPS ANGELES 


“: HERALD-EXPRESS 


safet LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY DAILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WEST 
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venient pocket size and is illustrated 
with small humorous drawings in red, 
blue and green. 


We Can Keep It Clean 


When will aluminum return from 
the wars? The Aluminum Cooking 
Utensil Company, New Kensington, 
Pa., admits that no one in the indus- 
try can supply the answer. In a recent 
letter to all the dealers, they explain 
that the outlook is not encouraging 
for any early resumption of utensil 
production for the civilian market. 


They stress the fact that the Wear- 
Ever plant is devoted to the produc- 
tion of war materials. However, in 
the same letter, they remind their 
dealers that they do offer Wear- 
Ever Cleanser which is being favor- 
ably accepted as a conservation item 
by both retailers and consumers. 


Anyway, We'll Be Dry 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, announces a new pack- 
aging material with current and post- 
war possibilities. It has been named 


IOWA DAILY PRESS, 


ASSOCIATION 


@ It’s a market, Gentlemen . . . the 
rich and responsive state of Iowa. 
People here are buying now and 


Use ANY or ALL of these local daily papers 
in lowa to work for you 


PAPER 


Ames Tribune (B) 
Atlantic News-Telegraph (B) 
Boone News-Republican (B) 
*Burlington Hawk-Eye Gazette (LB) 
tCedar Rapids Gazette (B) 
Centerville lowegian & Citizen 
Charles City Press (B) 
Cherokee Times & Chief (B) 
*Clinton Herald (B) 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil (LB) 
Creston News-Advertiser (LB) 
t*Davenport Times*-Democrat (LB) 
t*Dubuque Telegraph-Herald (LB) 
Fairfield Ledger (B) 
Fort Dodge Messenger & Chronicle (B) 
Fort Madison Democrat (LB) 
lowa City Press-Citizen (B) 
*Keokuk Gate City (LB) 
Marshalltown Times-Republican (8B) 
*Mason City Globe-Gazette (B) 
Mt. Pleasant News 
*Muscatine Journal (B) 
Nevada Journal (B) 
Oelwein Register (B) 
Oskaloosa Herald (B) 
Ottumwa Courier (B) 
Shenandoah Sentinel (B) 
t*Sioux City Journal-Tribune (LB) 
Washington Journal 
t Waterloo Courier (B) 
Webster City Freeman-Journal (B) 


Total 


*Considerable out of state circulation. 
{Pubhshed Sundey also. 

(8) Accepts Beer Advertisements. 

(LB) Accepts Liquor and Beer Advertisements. 


W rite 


THE IOWA DAILY 


405 Shops Building 


planning now . . . making present 
sales and post-war potentialities 
equally great, equally desirable. 
cxcunnon| What’s more, we've got the ideal 
ye way to make this market yours. 
4.73% | Thirty-two local daily papers in 
Gae thirty-one key markets give your 
ca advertising that on-the-spot force, 
3,750 the appeal, the interest that only a 
19,890 ‘ ? “il 
16,124 | local daily paper can claim. This is 
arya, | Sales-compelling advertising . . . 
34,080 MERCHANDISABLE ADVERTIS- 
15,614 | ING... that convinces the people 
oon who buy and the dealers who sell 
wae your products. What a combination. 
19.877 | Use it now! 
3,140 
9,015 
4,378 
3,723 e 
6,494 
16,908 
3,654 
“| 459,382 
3,783 
40,439 lA 
5.357 | MERCHANDISABLE CIRCULATION 
459,382 | through 32 local daily papers in 31 
dominant markets in the rich and 
responsive state of lowa. 
°° 


VINGING « 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Moines, lowa 
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“V-Film” and was developed jg 
Goodyear’s new $1,350,000 research 
laboratory by Dr. L. B. Sebrell, dj. 
rector of research, and A. F. Lande. 
feld, manager of Goodyear’s Pliofilm 
sales department. 

Utilizing a base of plastic resin, 
“V-Film” is an alternative in some 
of the packaging applications of 
Goodyear’s pre-war Pliofilm. Ina; 
much as Pliofilm requires natural rub. 
ber, its use is limited rigidly under 
wartime restrictions to moisture-proof ; 
protection of U. S. Army and Nn 
airplane engines. Before the war, i 
was used widely for food preserva. 
tion. “V-Film,” by comparison, js 
made with a derivative of polyvinyl. 
chloride. Although not as yet the 
equal of Pliofilm in some respects for 
moisture-proof packaging, ‘V-Film” 
is described as superior to Pliofilm in 
tear resistance and several other fac. 
tors. After the war these qualities, 
according to Dr. Sebrell and Mr 
Landefeld, will make it especially 
adaptable for the manufacture of 
rainwear, shower curtains, umbrellas 
and other articles where stitching and 
sewing are required. 


To the Rescue 


With ration tokeas being added to 
the grocer’s numerous other prob- 
lems, the leaflet ‘““Your Grocer Needs 
Your Help” makes a timely appear- 
ance. Issued by the National Con 
sumer-Retail Council, it suggests prac 
tical steps consumers can take to help 
keep wartime distribution of foods on 
an orderly basis. It urges public 
appreciation of the grocer’s lack of 
help and of the amount of extr 
paper work demanded of him by gov- 
ernment regulations. Another of its 
important functions is to show con 
sumers how they can help grocers meet 
food shortages. . 

Because the paper bag shortage 1s 
likely to become increasingly critical 
in the months ahead the leaflet sug: 
gests: 

1. Take a shopping bag with you 
every time you market so that indi- 
vidual items will not have to bk 
wrapped. , 

2. Do not expect packaged foods 
to be wrapped. 

3. Ask your grocer if he wants 
you to return used paper bags and 
cartons. . 

“Your Grocer Needs Your Help 
also takes the opportunity to remind 
the public of the necessity of salvag: 
ing waste household fats. 

Consumer organizations, as well as 
civilian defense agencies, and prom: 
inent food distributors are cooperating 
in the distribution of the leaflet’s mes 
sage. 
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Will Your Advertisement 
Cet This Welcome Tonight? 


4d EVENING! ... Bringer of the tranquil h 


=- 


hard tasks. Bringer of families to 


eee” . 
<< dispersal. 


And, wher 
gathered in their 


Daily . This 


oo “o 
so many advertisers hold 
hicag ly News has carried for 43 consecutive 


linage than any other Chicago paper, morning, 


*For fair comparison, liquor linage omitted since The Chicago 
Dailv News does not accept advertising for alcoholic beverages 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


R GR YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 


DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
DETROIT OFFICE: 7-218 General Motors Building SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: Hobart Building 


hae 


1. Flashlight born of the war: A new water-proof model with 14 |g 
parts than its predecessor, designed for Allbright Electric Co. by Doh 
& Lippincott, industrial engineers. Made of tenite, it has a right ang 
light, top switch control, and a plastic belt clip which the War Depa 
ment found would take much more abuse than the more usual metal cli 


2. Bent glass pinch hits for metal! With metal out for the duratid 
Kensington, Inc., New Kensington, Pa., turned to bent glass for { 
bulk of its giftware line. Lurelle Guild, who created the original Ki 
sington aluminum line, is responsible for the graceful, imaginati 
designs. Shown here are dessert plates with the new shell desi 


3. Maison Jeurelle, New York City, is introducing for the spring 
summer market a three-some Bath Set. It consists of Body Sachet 
Bath Foam which are in cylinder-shaped containers with shaker to 
and Cologne Concentrate in a flask-shaped bottle. The products 
packaged in a blue-based pink box with a cool design of tiny flowe 


4. “Variety in baby’s diet” is the theme of the “two for a price” packs 
presentation of the Gerber Products Co., Fremont, Mich. The 1 
packages designed by Egmont Arens through Federal Advertisi 
Agency, have compelling mass display value and emphasize “variet 


5. Packaged panties for the Cradle Crowd: The nylon baby pants ma 
factured by the Empire Shield Co., New York City, are to appear 
a compact, appropriate package designed by Robert Gair Co., Inc. ! 
package is a combination of dusty blue and pink with white letterif 
The reverse side carries the “approval” seal of The Parents’ Magaz 
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TOBACCOS 
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ts ma 1 door jsigns deliver Here’s brand identification as close as possible to the 
ppear 2-sides oe ple-barraled vote actual point of sale. And it stays up! Meyercord 2-way 
wt sole value, Your Siig yessoee door and counter signs stop ’em... tell ’em...sell ’em 
legesi panne side. Sige F, Colo. ... repeat your message in continuous strips to fit any 
Cuban Cigar CO | size counter. Service messages on both counter strips and 
Ve | door signs help the dealer . . . encourage Decal applica- 
| ‘ tion. Meyercord Decals can be made in any size or 
number of colors...easy to apply, washable, and... 

et they last! Decals deliver more sales punch per square inch | 
ea | longer than other forms of advertising . . . and cost less. 


Include Decals in your 1944 dealer-help promotions. Free 
designing and merchandising service. Write for full in- 
formation. Address all inquiries to Department 42-3. 


Welds 
THE MEYERCORD CO. SoezZ 


5323 WEST LAKE STREET CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 
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1B 180" 
A YEAR 


FOR LATEST 


NEWS AND VIEWS 
ON WARTIME 
TRANSPORTATION 


TRAFFIC WORLD 
Complete weekly coverage of 
$15 


all transportation news as— 

ODT Orders, 1.C.C. Reports, 

Maritime Commission and 
A YEAR Civil Aeronautics News, Court 
Decisions, Complaints, etc. 


TRAFFIC BULLETIN 
» Weekly coverage of News Car- 
$2500 


rier Tariffs, Special Permis- 
sions, Embargo Notices, 
A YEAR Investigation and Suspension 


Orders, Dockets, Hearings, etc. 


DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD 
and TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


18 Daily report of all wartime 


00 governmental bodies, Mari- 

time War Emergency Board, 

A YEAR ODT, OPM, WPB, OPA, 
_ OPC, etc. 


Write today for more detailed information, 
sample copies, and FREE 50-page manual 
entitled,“ A Guide to Effective Freight Trans- 
bortation Promotion.’ 


TRAFFIC WORL 


(WEEKLY) 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS MIND) 
418 SO. MARKET ST. / 


7 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
250 PARK AVENUE 


(t8t) 
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OTTON rugs, it appears, no 

longer are destined to be orphans 
of the rug industry . . . thanks to the 
war and Ben Greenberg of Ben 
Greenberg & Brother, Chicago. Mr. 
Greenberg has helped i go the way 
with his Charm Tred Rugs and by 
applying modern marketing methods 
to their debut. 

The innovation presents an inter- 
esting possibility to an industry which 
has felt the curtailing hand of war- 
time on its production. The vast short- 
age of looms has seriously effected the 
manufacture of woolen rugs. Cotton 
rugs, heretofore chiefly imports from 
Japan and Czechoslovakia, had always 
been marketed in a more or less 
haphazard, hit-or-miss fashion. Prior 
to the war there were but few domes- 
tic volume cotton rug manufacturers 
and their products were mostly the 
tightly woven “chenille” variety de- 
signed to grace bathroom floors. 

Mr. Greenberg’s organization was 
one of the first to experiment with 
textiles and colors with the aim of 
producing a cotton rug with definite 
utility and decorative value. From 
their efforts developed the new 
“Shag” rug. Technically this is made 
of soft, medium weight cotton yarn 
punched through canvas by a ma- 
chine. The yarn is then cut so that 
each length creates two pile ends. The 
result is a thick, deep-pile rug, stur- 
dily backed. Produced in seven pastel 
shades, its unique shagginess has spe- 
cial appeal for decorators and home 


The success of “Charm Tred Shag” Rugs is proof of how a new, smart version of 3 
old product can go places when given good breaks in a modern marketing program, 


The Cotton Rug Bolts 
Its Cinderella Role 


owners who welcome a new treatmen 

Convinced that his products filled 
definite need, Mr. Greenberg pr 
ceeded with a marketing progragput he 
never before attempted in the cotto Bit 
tug industry. To establish the brani 
name, ‘Charm Tred Rugs,” he too 
liberal space in such publications : 
Better Homes & Gardens, House { 
Garden, Guide for the Bride, Ameri 
can Home, Woman’s Day, and Th 
American Weekly. This was suppl 
mented by newspaper campaigns i 
the major markets and business pape 
advertising. Point-of-sale material wa 
prepared, handsome and inviting, t 
sell the store shopper: on the avail 
ability and desirability of the ‘Charm 
Tred Shag.” Distributor  salesmet Bunda 
were supplied with portfolios presentfot it 
ing the story of this new type rug. 

Departing from the common pra 
tice of selling cotton rugs direct tt 
the dealer, Ben Greenberg & Brothe 
set up a distributing organization 
Thus the smaller retail outlets in vi 
lages and hamlets were sold as we 
as the large stores in cities. 

This modern marketing prografl 
has achieved for Charm Tred Rugs 4 
volume that no cotton rug has eve 
attained. It is reported that the com 
pany sold more cotton rugs in 194 
than the entire industry sold in 1941 
Now that the trail is blazed, Bet 
Greenberg & Brother will introduce 
sometime this spring, a radically ne 
type of cotton rug which also WI 
appear under the “Charm Tred” label 
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Chanp'de—too much so to expose it to the millions who, every 
lesmegpunday, pore over Puck-The Comic Weekly. Then he’s 


NCLE THEOCRITUS had a chronic case of binocular-eyes.. . 
but he didn’t know it. 


Binocular-eyes is an occupational disease that attacks a 
business man’s perspective. It sneaks up on him—like a 
paunch—and he’s got it before he knows it. What are the 
bymptoms? 


Well, when the regular ‘‘folks” who buy a product appear 
at away to the manufacturer. When the head of the com- 
pany forgets that most people are warm, friendly human 
beings at heart. When he begins to think of his customers 
bly in terms of the ‘‘carriage-trade,”’ way uptown. Finally, 
when his product seems to be edging a bit into the “‘class”’ 


resentfot it bad. 
rug. ; 
| ad The cure? Same as we told Uncle Theo: “Take off 


ect those reverse-English glasses!’ Take a fresh, normal look 

srothegt what makes Puck-The Comic Weekly one of the most 

zatio"@videly read publications. Look at its famous advertisers *— 

7 he country’s foremost—who have achieved outstanding 

> "Recess, using Puck as their heavyweight medium. Visual- 

ogra ee, in clear perspective, how your advertising would appear 

Xugs #What popular, friendly company it would keep: 

a No actor or radio star has a greater following than 
19438 Blondie and Dagwood.”’ ‘‘Jiggs and Maggie” have topped 
194149 all-star cast for more years than any of the stars now on 

, Bethe stage. Then there is Percy Crosby’s lovable “Skippy”’ 


= --Walt Disney’s famous “Donald Duck”’...the chuckle- 
; ol provoking “Little King”’...adventurous ‘Prince Valiant” 
label’: Flash Gordon” and many more... all will help put 


-en@MARCH 15, 
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Binocular-Eyes...! 


your product in the spotlight at just the right time—when 
the reader is happy! 


When choosing a medium for carrying a manufacturer’s 
advertising — whether institutional or promotional—these 
facts are inescapable: 


1. . More people (men and women as well as the youth 
market) read ‘“‘the comics” than any other entertainment 
feature. Puck-The Comic Weekly is read by more than 
20,000,000 people in over 6,000,000 homes reached 
through 15 great Sunday newspapers distributed coast to 
coast. 


2. .Visibility and readership are unexcelled—for both 
display and ‘“‘continuity”’ advertisements — because Puck -The 
Comic Weekly accepts only one advertisement to a page. 


*3... Puck produces results. The Ralston Purina Com- 
pany’s sales increased 156% after their full page advertise- 
ment appeared, Oct. 29, 1933. Since then they have 
consistently used Puck. Pond’s Creams and Powders, 
Lever Brothers Soaps, R. J. Reynolds Cigarettes and Tobac- 
cos, The Pepsodent Co., Bendix Aviation, Hormel’s Spam, 
Colgate Dental Cream, Gillette Razors, Corning Glass, 
Kleenex, Doubleday Doran Books, Walter J. Black Classics 
are among the others. 


So sales-minded executives with an eye to the future 
will find it profitable to spend 45 minutes to see and 
carefully consider Puck’s analysis of ““Your Customers of 
Tomorrow,” a sound presentation chock-full of sales in- 
formation. A letter or telephone call to: 

Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
or Hearst Building, Chicago, will bring it to you. 
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YOUR 


1944 WAR FUND 


This message sponsored by 


Herel | Lexington 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST,N.Y.C.,17 


THERE IS ONLY ONE WAY TO 


We’re Glad to Help 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We have been requested to send “sev- 
eral recent copies of SALES MANAGEMENT” 
to a prisoner of war in a prison camp in 
Germany. 

Ordinarily we cannot send magazines. It 
occurs to me that a professional magazine 
may possibly pass, and that if you have old 
bound copies for 1938 or 1939 we might 
be able to send those. Of course we would 
be glad to try to send more recent issues 
loosely bound in library boards. . 


M. T. BOARDMAN 

Librarian, Individual Book Service 
War Prisoners’ Aid of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations 


New York, N. Y. 


(For such a purpose, SM editors would 
gladly steal our publisher's personal copies 
if it were necessary. Circulation says it 
isn’t. We earnestly hope what we have 


REACH THE RICH PEORIAREA— 
- « « USE PEORIA NEWSPAPERS 


a 


ABC Retail 
Trading Zones 


If PEORIA NEWS- 
PAPERS, Ine. is not 
on your list, you’ll miss 
Illinois’ First Market 
(outside Chicago)—in 
the heart of the pros- 
perous industrial and 
corn-belt section. 
NOW ... there is one 
sure way and one low 
rate to reach the news- 
paper reading families 
of the rich PEORIAREA. 


*85,000 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
*Estimated Minimum 


SUNDAY JOURNAL-STAR 


provided goes through . . . and that oy 
unidentified admirer somehow absorbs from 
between the pages all the good wishes we 
mentally tucked in—The Editors.) 


The Line Forms on the Right 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 
A lovely bit of make-up contiguity! 


LESLIE LEWIs 
The Dartnell Corp, 
Chicago 


Enclosure: Clip of the following sid. 
by-side items in “On the War Time Sala 
Front,’ SM, February 15, 1944: 


The bride rate may be on the decline— 
but watch the baby boom continue. Sales 
of maternity clothes by Lane Bryam, 
specialists in the field, are running 42% 
ahead of last year. 


Get in Line for Post-War 
Delivery 


(!!!!-The Editors.) 


On Interviewing Salesmen 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Will you please tell me where I can ob- 
tain, with permission to use, a supply of 
the Standardized Interview Form for Sales- 
men as published on page 27 of your Feb. — 
ruary 15 issue? - 


T. O. Morris 

Manager, Southwestern Sales Di. 
American Stove Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


(To Reader Morris and all others who 
have the same query: The form is copy- 
righted by, and sold by, Science Research 
Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois—The Editors.) 


SM: Information, Please 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have read with considerable interest 
the editorial comment in the February 1) 
issue of SALES MANAGEMENT, “‘Richbefg 
on Straight Thinking.” 

Will you kindly advise as to where and 
how it will be possible to obtain a reprint 
of Mr. Richberg’s talk to the group 
seven hundred New York sales executive 
to whom he directed this address? 

O. J. MITCHELL 
Manager of Sales 
Union Steel Chest Corp. 
LeRoy, New York 


(Mr. Richberg’s was the first talk in the 
“Post Graduate Course for Sales Execu 
tives” being sponsored by the Sales Exec 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 


\{Our food garden 
as all planned for 1944” 


_ rationing caught us unpre- 
pared last year. We hadn’t planned 


on much of a garden—in fact we’d never 
had a large one—when suddenly it was 
necessary to tackle a whopper. But we 
learned how, when, where and what to 
plant in it soon enough—thanks to Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


“The way your magazine followed and 
solved food gardening problems, month 
by month, from planting straight through 
growing and harvesting, certainly made 
it the indispensable gardening guide for 
us neophyte gardeners. Sure, we made 
mistakes, but even so, the food we raised 
saw us through the winter. 


“This year we planned our garden 


early and with the experience gained last 
year and with Better Homes & Gardens to 
lead us again, we’re going to make 
every square foot of soil do double duty. 


“We'll have a bigger and better food 
garden this year—thanks to Better Homes 
& Gardens.”’ 


; who 

copy: 
search 
venue, 


** ». thanks to Better Homes & Gardens!’ 


THE information which Better Homes food preparation, home repairs, home 


nterest 
ry 15 


& Gardens gives its readers on food 
gardening problems is real down-to-earth 
help that suits reader needs exactly. 


furnishings, and everything that pertains 
to management of the home. It’s all a 
part of the Better Homes & Gardens’ edi- 


chberg Yes, Better Homes & Gardens is the torial policy that creates greater reader- 
j family authority of suburban America on : ship—and holds it. Meredith Publishing 

ote gardens—just as it is a trusted adviser on Company, Des Moines 3, Iowa. 

up of 

cutives 

a Better Homes & Gardens 

in the 

Execu- 


America’s Family -Service Home Magazine 


Execu- 
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WHO SAID RADIO 
CAN 00 IT? 


If you want to sell the Negro market you 
have to reach it effectively and economically 
through their first line media The Negro Press! 
Yes, perhaps you are overlooking the 7 billion 
dollars spent yearly by American Negroes. 
You'll be surprised at how easy it is to cover 
these spending millions at a very low cost. 
Write to Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 
545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
and we'll send you some startling, profit- 
revealing facts about this growing field. 


tives’ Club of New York and the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. Reprints 
can be obtained from club headquarters in 
the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y.— 
The Editors.) 


First on Aptitude Testing 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Have you any reprints available of the 
article “Nineteen Questions About Apti- 
tude Testing,’ which appeared in your 
mage | 15 issue? Our copy has already 
een clipped for filing in one department, 
and we should like very much to obtain 
three reprints of the article... . 


In addition, will you be kind enough to 
send us three copies of the bibliography of 


STATION 


The Score’s What Counts! 


A recent check of published weekly program schedules showed 
that WOAI carried 86 national spot programs during the seven- 
day period. The second most powerful San Antonio station 


listed none!* 


Buyers of national spot time—free to use any station they wish 
in any city—continue to give overwhelming preference to WOAI. 
They do so because they know that WOAI sells more merchan- 
dise to more people in Central and South Texas than any other 


station—at a lower cost per sale! 


*For week of Feb. 13. 


50,000 WATTS * CLEAR CHANNEL « AFFILIATE NBC * MEMBER TQN 


THE POWERFUL ADVERTISING 


Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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all articles on aptitude testing whic, 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT? Yj, 
greatly interested in your Presentatiog 
information about this phase of psych 
cal testing. ... 
GEorGE F. NEEDHay 
Bendix Radio, Divigi, 
of Bendix Aviation 
Baltimore, Md. 


(Reprints of “Nineteen Questions’ 
available at 3 cents each, remittance 
order. The bibliography is available , 
out charge. However, SM does not } 
reprints of most of the articles liste 
it . . . readers may order photostats 4 
cost of 50 cents per page. 

SM editors are a bit proud of the{ 
that they started to talk about aptitude, 
ing’s possibilities as far back as jg 
Since that time we have continued t 
port its progress, have printed more 
terial about its application to the ma 
ing field than any other magazine. 
degree of current interest in it is 
demonstrated by the response to the |i 
article — the one mentioned by R 
Needham. Among the companies that 
ordered either reprints or bibliograp 
Barrington Associates, Eagle Signal Cy 
Harry Ferguson, Inc.; Gulf Oil G 
Philip Hano Co.; Jones & Brown; § 
Paper Co.; Sherwin-Williams Co.; T 
Co. of America; United Autographic Re 
ter Co.; S. D. Warren Co.—The Edito 


They Still Want Reprints 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Please find enclosed ten cents to « 
reimbursement for a reprint entitled “ 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic G 
merce—How It Can Help You,” by A. 
Hahn. This is an article that should 
very widely read by business men ani 
would like to extend the appreciation 
my company to you for making it 2 
eee 

Cart C. AUSTIN, JR. 
Director of Market Resear 


Chicopee Manufacturing ( a 


of Georgia 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


(Mr. Austin refers to a series of sem 


articles which were concluded in the} 
vember 20 issue of SALES MANAGEME 
All seven, complete with organiza 
charts, have been put into one booklet 
the Readers Service Department of 

Booklet is available at cost of 10 cents, 
mittance with order. 

Among the companies that have ord 
it within the last fortnight or so are Ck 
land Tractor Co.; Trane Co.; Manni 
Maxwell & Moore; Atlas Powder Co.; 3 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn; Inte 


tentic 
licitin 
8 ba 
e OC 
ken— 
id th 

itali 


tional General Electric; Electric Hostii 


Rubber Co.; Brown & Bigelow; Franki 
Distillers Corp.—The Editors.) 


Peanuts Prepare for Peace} 


Various peanut interests, throy 
National Peanut Council, Atlanta, ¥ 
conduct a nationwide public relati 
program, through J. Walter Thom 
son Co., to emphasize new uses 
peanut products and their vita 
protein values. Present plans are “ 
cerned mainly with research. Ad 
tising funds are not yet raised. 


SALES MANAGEME? 


ARC 


Let Him Know 
He’s Not Forgotten 


Edito 


Actual Size 


way your salesmen can’t call on their old customers as often 


they’d wish. 


en an . 
‘iationfiou know how customers are. Sure, they realize there’s a 


* “hr on... tires and gasoline rationed . . . traveling difficult 


.nho merchandise available, or only limited quantities. But 
ain ordinary grumpiness occasionally gets the better of 
ason, and at such times even the best of customers may feel 

at you’ve forgotten them for the duration . , . that apologies 
<s id explanations are only routine substitutes for personal 
acEMEM@ention until the war is over ... and your men can start 
se piciting their business again. 
: of § 
cents, 


eseartl 
ing Co 


J. 


8’ basic post-war planning to make sure that you still hold 
e good will of your customers and prospects. A remembrance 

ken—this handsome pocket memo book, for example—will 
re id the personal touch to your next letter and go far toward 
inevitalizing good will, In genuine leather, imprinted in gold, 
Be is memo book is an eye-filling gift . . . for sending to cus- 
mers and prospects, or distributing through your salesmen. E-56 MEMO BOOK. Conveniently fits 
hat’s more the simple, practical re-fill feature enables you or ; individual's a a 
“repeat” your remembrance from time to time. mark, etc., can be imprinted in gold on 


e orde 
are Cle 


front = = — 
IDEAL SALES MEETING AND CONVENTION SOUVENIR ee 


DVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Factory: Easthampton, Mass. 
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Agencies 


James H. S. Ellis is elected presi- 
dent of Arthur Kudner, Inc., New 
York, succeeding Arthur Kudner, who 
died last month in Los Angeles. As 
copy chief of Erwin, Wasey & Co. for 
15 years, and as vice-president in 


James H. S. Ellis, 
the newly elected 
president -of Ar- 
thur Kudner, Inc. 


charge of copy and plans and then as 
executive vice-president of the Kud- 
ner agency, Mr. Ellis was associated 
with Mr. Kudner for nearly 25 years. 
No other personnel changes are in- 
volved. 
+2 

Mrs. Bea Adams Mecchella, L. C. 
MacGlashan, Rudolf Czufin and 
Merle R. Fuller are elected vice-presi- 
dents of Gardner Advertising Co., St. 


Media & Agency News 


Louis. Mrs. Mecchella, 1940 winner 
of the Josephine Snapp award for 
women in advertising, is a past vice- 
president of Advertising Federation 
of America. . . Vernon M. Welsh, 
copy director, and Arthur A. Surin, 
art director, are elected vice-presidents 


of Geyer, Cornell & Newell. . . How- : 


ard G. Knowlton, former vice-presi- 
dent of Decorators Wall Paper Co., 
St. Louis, is now a vice-president and 
account executive with MacFarland, 
Aveyatd & Co., Chicago. 

* * & 


Peter Hahn, Jr., rejoins E. T. How- 
ard Co., New York, as media director. 
Miss Louise Dykes becomes a 
space buyer and Don Johnstone assist- 
ant research director with Benton & 
Bowles. . . H. C. Vogel, formerly 
vice-president of Reincke-Ellis-Young- 
green & Finn, joins Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt at Chicago as an account execu- 
tive. . . George H. Allen becomes an 
account executive with McCann- 
Erickson, New York, working with J. 
L. Deane, vice-president, on the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey ac- 
count. . . Lewis H. Titterton resigns 
as manager of the NBC script depart- 


Get All 3 in Hartford... 


An important market calls for a good advertising 
job! Get all 3 on WORC—1) coverage, 2) programs, 
3) rate! That's the tried and true formula of suc- 
cessful adcasters. 


BASIC CBS 
Hartford 4 
Connecticut 


NATIONAL REP, 
Paul H. Raymer Co. 


ment to join Compton Advertig W 
Inc., as assistant radio director 
Matthew Hufnagel, from Batten, j 


alte 
15th 4 
e first 


ton, Durstine & Osborn, Joinf, Ar 
Walter Thompson Co. in charge has 0 
outdoor advertising. . . Alan |, ina, 2 
formerly copy chief of M. H. Had paul. 
Co., joins Fuller & Smith & nt E 
New York. e. . ¢ 
Americ 
Agenc 
ecounl 
ies, Dr 
se Be 


o cy. = 
Arthur W. Rag poster 


dell, now execuify Yc 
vice-president eland. 
Buchanan & { , Max 
Arthur W. Ramsdell, former vig, draw 


president and sales director of | orges 
Borden Co., buys an interest in arid E. 
becomes executive vice-president [pring, — 
Buchanan & Co., New York. gw Yor 
Ramsdell has been president of Ngpott K 
tional Federation of Sales Executivfl! 
and vice-president of Grocery Ma 
facturers of America. 


Vergil D. Reed, 
associate director 
of research with J. 
Walter Thompson. 


Vergil D. Reed, until recen | 
Chief, General Statistics Staff «geet 
Chief of Industrial and Facilitiftime 
Branch of WPB, becomes associa dy on 
director of research with J. Walls in 
Thompson Co., where he will asfded | 
Arno H. Johnson, director of reseaifiy of 
and media. miss 


, dui 
, i 
filer 


er 
teedi 
ex] 
hether 

sure 
wisde 
tim: 


THIS WAR, TOO, MAY ENR 


before Breakfail! 


You will have an immediate, 


ready-to-go market for your Br... 


il A 
tutior 
booming Diesel Industry NOW! larg 


products if you get into the 


make ° 
ws whell yore Oy it 
OW hel = sell on 


cq DIESEL PROGRESS — [ 


2 WEST 45+ 1 NEW YORK, NEW Y® 


Satrs MANAGE MEMAR 


Walter Thompson Co. observes 
15th anniversary of the opening 
e first South American office by a 
American agency. Thompson 
| has offices in Buenos Aires, Ar- 
ina, and in Rio de Janeiro and 
Paulo, Brazil... Wilson & 
ght, Hartford, and Strauchen & 
im, Cincinnati, become members 
American Association of Advertis- 
Agencies. 
es « 


ccounts: Jean Vivaudou Co., toi- | 


ies, Decorative Cabinet Co., and 


se Beautiful to Grey Advertising | 


_.. Criterion Advertising Serv- 

7. Rag posters, to J. M. Hickerson, Inc., 

execu York. . 

lent Breland, places all its advertising 

a Maxon, Inc. 

, drawing instruments, etc., to St. 
orges & Keyes, New York. 


ler vif 
of i 
in 
dent 
k, 
of } 
Kecutt 


y Ma 


bing, to Irwin Vladimir & Co., 
aw York. . . Piper Aircraft Corp. to 
jo and public relations. . . Stein- 
cooked beans, to Needham, Louis 
Brorby, Chicago. 
atised in the East by Hixson- 
Donnell, New York. . . E. Ingra- 
m Co., Bristol, Conn., 
thes, etc., to Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
. ew York. . . Shulton, Inc., toiletries, 
BGotham Agency for advertising in 
mish speaking areas. . . Corbin 
w Corp. — American Hardware 
., successor—to William B. Rem- 
ton, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


recen 
aff af 
Faciliti 
associ 

Walt 


ll ahded by Robert M. Hutchins, presi- 
resciifat of University of Chicago. The 
mmission will probe into the na- 
, duties and responsibilities of the 
END: radio, newsreel and document- 
film, says Dr. Hutchins, to dis- 
et where and why they may be 
weeding or failing, and “where 
expression is or is not limited, 
ther by governmental censorship, 
sure of readers or advertisers, the 
wisdom of its own proprietors or 
ite, fF timidity of its managers.” 
* « & 


Fawcett Publications, Inc., through 
the fill Advertising, Inc., releases an in- 
tutional campaign in newspapers of 
large cities and in advertising busi- 
BS papers, and will run separate 
mpaigns for True Confessions, 
echanix Illustrated, Fawcett comics 
apazines, Life Story and True Maga- 
M. The last two will be promoted 
Papers of 50 cities across the coun- 
‘+. Modern Screen reports that its 


1944 


agazines 


ime, Inc., will finance a two-year 
dy on the status of freedom of the 
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. Weatherhead Co., | 


. . Keuffel & Esser | 
vid E. Kennedy, Inc., asphalt tile | 


bott Kimball Co., New York, for | 
| Manufacturing Co., Hallmark | 
This product is | 


clocks, | 


in this country by a commission | 


the Swing 


In Kansas City 


is to WHB 


AND WE INVITE YOU to ’phone us for availabiliti :s 
if you’re considering spot radio in this war-boom market. 
In strong second place all day long, “Your Mutual Friend” 


is Kansas City’s Dominant Daytime Station... delivering 
the “most listeners 
half of Missouri an 
availabilities, call 


er dollar” throughout the western 
the eastern third of Kansas. For 


DON DAVIS 


KANSAS CITY — Scarritt Building — HArrison 1161 
NEW YORK CITY—507 Fifth Avenue—VAnderbilt 6-2550 
CHICAGO — 333 North Michigan Blvd. — CENtral 7980 
HOLLYWOOD—5855 Hollywood Bivd.—HOllywood 6211 


Wichita 
Kansas 


KEY STATION for the KANSAS STATE NETWORK 
Kansas City 
Missouri 


Greot Bend « 
Kansas 


¢ Salina « 
Kansas 


Emporia 
Kansas 


MONTHS: DECEMBER, 1943 - JANUARY, 1944 — KANSAS CITY 


HOOPER STATION LISTENING INDEX 


TOTAL COINCIDENTAL CALLS — THIS PERIOD 14,462 


MORNING Station Station ‘Stetion Station Station 
— . B C > WHB ES 
siz am, | 9 | 6.7 | 32.7 | 16.4 | 28.2 | 6.7 
AFTERNOON : ‘ P oe oe 
Station | Station | Station | Station Station 
B Cc: D WHB : E ? 
8.1 | 20.4 | 30.9 | 23.0 | 3.5 


newspaper campaign, through Lennen 
& Mitchell, is now running in 52 
cities. 

oie ie 


Look offers an award of a silver 
plaque for the best community cam- 
paign built around the slogan, ‘Don’t 
roe Another Depression,” to combat 
inflationary spending. Look is dis- 
tributing 100,000 copies of a booklet 
showing how various media of public 
information can be harnessed to it. . . 
Woman's Home Companion teceived 
requests from 215 manufacturers for 
poster reprints of a newspaper ad, 
“Oil on My Hands,” published last 
September to enlist women in war 
plants. A second poster is being dis- 
tributed to attract women to night 
work in war plants. 


* * * 


For the fourth season in two years 
The American Weekly offers more 
than 1,000 men’s apparel stores a 
window display timed for Spring sell- 
ing, on the theme, Tay | Up the 
Fight—Dress Right.” The display, de- 
signed by S. M. Himmelfarb, features 
a four-color illustration by William 
Pachner. Synchronized ‘‘pin-up” ma- 
terial and a booklet of selling facts 
and merchandising ideas accompany 
it. The campaign is supported by ad- 
vertising in men’s apparel business 


papers. More than 3,000 requests were 
received from retailers for the first 
three campaigns. 


Lawrence F. Hurley, new 
editor of Nation’s Business. 


Time starts publishing an edition 
in India . . . Pathfinder introduces 
an earlier closing date and, ef- 
fective next September 4, an advance 
in advertising rates. . . American 
Home will accept no space larger 
than one-eighth page in other than 
regular units—one eighth, one-fourth, 
one-half and full page. . . Parents’ 
Institute increases circulation guaranty 
of True Comics and Calling All Girls 
to 500,000, each. 


Q 


FIRST U. S. city in per capita 
EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME! 


Three times in four years Sales Management has awarded Long Beach 
top spot among ALL U. S. cities over 100,000. Latest estimate gives 
Long Beach a remarkable $2381 per capita “E.B.1.” — more than 
DOUBLE the U. S. annual average ($1054) @ The only adequate 
advertising coverage of this prosperous market is provided by Long 
Beach’s own newspapers, the evening Press- Telegram and morning Sun. 


LONG’ BEACH 


O4Lttte 


National Representatives: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE 


AND CRESMER CO. 


Press-Gelearam 
and Sun 


Member Metro Pacific Comics and Pacific Parade 


William M. DeVitalis,  recey aw 
eastern advertising manager of [+ 


erty, is now Detroit advertising p ve 
ager of True Story. . . Ed Mohil| me“ q . 
comes acting circulation director or A 
Guide Magazines, succeeding Rot York 


E. Haig, resigned. . . Ben S. lg " 
ridge, from CBS, joins the Chiqg?™ . 


sales staff of Ideal Women’s Groy weg 
. . Ed F. Wright is now on the wr 5 
York staff of Farm Journal. + 6 


Newspapers i 

' 
The first even moderately hopeiigc a 

word on the newsprint situation j 


creatio 
many months came on March 1 frog, nety 
Harold J. Boeschenstein, Direct installa 
Forest Products Bureau of WPB. If. g 7 
said he, “new and unpredictable & ‘al cab 
mands for paper and paperboard .. of 


not increase materially, and if po@. aire: 
sible improvements in pulpwood aff york 
realized, the paper situation shoul on wa 
not deteriorate further and there mah pe , 
be some improvement in the secon 


half of 1944.” 
* * &* 


on, in 
on, an 
is; in 
San Diego, for some years a “oneglalo, ar 
paper town,” with the morningpta ro 
Union and the evening Tribune-Sughs, anc 
both owned by Col. Ira Clifton Cops. 
ley, will become a two-paper town 0 
March 17 when Clinton McKinnc 
launches the evening Journal. 
* * * 


With December volume amou 
ing to $4,617,600, war-theme adve 
tising in United States daily and Su 
day papers in the last five months ¢ 
1943 totaled $25,843,776, the Bure 
of Advertising, American Newspapé 
Publishers Association, reports fromlthous 
data compiled by Advertising Checifk hou: 
ing Bureau. War Bonds accounted sets- 
for 40% of the total, or $10,474,983% inde 
in the five months, followed bihevera 
“Don’t Telephone,” $2,424,947; Naiume 
tional War Fund, $1,641,538, at@ands , 
Civilian Morale, $1,095,436. Newsfrespor 
- expenditures on 17 other spt 
cific themes each were mere thildout 
Net 


'§ rec 


$200,000 in this period. 
* * #* 


Mm in 

Leonard Willox, from the New p, 
York World-Telegram, joins the tiy 
search and promotion staff of tH ary. 
Bureau of Advertising. .. N. W. Ayiyg'y 
& Son will open its 14th annual Exg,, 
hibition of Newspaper Typography \%§ ty - 
Philadelphia on April 20. . . Altoont§y,)), 
Pa., Mirror appoints John Budd Cf}, 
national advertising representative. . #xw 
American Association of Newspap ich, 
Representatives, composed of New, qi 
York, Chicago, Detroit and San Frangyy | 
cisco groups, will hold a spring din 
ner meeting at the Waldorf-Astoti® yy, 
in New York on April 23, in conney, _.. 
tion with the A.N.P.A. convention 
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pvernor Thomas E. Dewey of 
York and Eric A. ‘Johnston, 
M dent of Chamber of Commerce 
e United States, will address 
23rd annual dinner of the Bu- 
of Advertising, A.N.P.A., at 
York on April 27. Frederick 
“crawford, president of Thomp- 
4 Products, Inc., Cleveland, will 
ess a Bureau of Advertising ses- 
of the A.N.P.A. convention on 


il 26. 


io 
BC announces tentative plans 
creation of a nationwide tele- 
i network, to be made possible 
installation, by American Tele- 
ne & Telegraph Co., of a special 
%ial cable for long distance trans- 
ion of these programs. Such a 
s already is operating between 
York and Philadelphia. Depend- 
on war and other conditions, it 
d be extended in 1945 to Wash- 
fon, in 1946 from New York to 
on, and west to Chicago and St. 
is; in 1947, from Chicago to 
“on@ialo, and on a southern transcon- 
orningntal route, including Atlanta and 
ne-Suas, and in 1948-50 to other major 
1 Cops. 
wn O 
<inno 


moun 
adve 
e ; t= 
Burea aad 
spap f 
| fromlthough number of sponsored net- 
Check hours is now at an all-time rec- 
ounte™ sets-in-use and available audi- 
14,983@ indexes of C. E. Hooper, Inc., 
ed bieveral months have declined from 
7; Nifsme periods of a year ago. War 
3, an@ands on listeners’ time is one fac- 
Newsitesponsible. 
er spe * * &* 
> thafbout 100 affiliate stations of the 
Network are now running the 
's tecently-launched national cam- 
Ne min their areas. . . Will Baltin, 
on Du Mont television station, 
AWV, New York, is appointed 


J. H. Ryan, new 
president of Na- 
tional Association 
of Broadcasters. 


of Ave wy treasurer of the  recently- 
+ “Yited Television Broadcasters Asso- 
oh ia... Number of Mutual affiliates 
f 7 to 220 with addition of KFJB, 
id Co Mhalltown, Iowa, and KROS, Clin- 
a lowa. .. KYCA, Prescott, Ariz., 
a KWJB, Globe, Ariz., join NBC. 


atles W. Godwin is appointed 
Fran i director of _station relations of 
~~ tal Broadcasting System to suc- 
5 * «BRichard F, Connor, resigned. . . 
Network consolidates its pro- 
M tesearch division and informa- 
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tion departments as the program in- 
formation division, under Edward F. 
Evans, research manager. 


Business Papers 


Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. will in- 
troduce Plastics, a monthly, on May 1. 
. .. Chain Store Age and Architectural 
Record collaborate on an editorial sec- 
tion on “The Chain Store of Tomor- 
row,” to appear in their April issues. 
. . . Robert P. Lawless is appointed 
Chicago district manager and C. J. 
Loughlin Cleveland district manager 
of McGraw-Hill. . . Blaine G. Wiley, 


* 
* 


sales promotion director of Coal Age 
and Engineering & Mining Journal, 
is placed in charge of Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance. . . . Robert 
Farson will represent Aviation Main- 
tenance, a Conover Mast publication. 


McCandlish Awards 


McCandlish Lithograph Corp., 
Philadelphia, will award War Bonds 
totaling $1,000 in its annual com- 
petition for 24-sheet poster designs. 
Products shown may be any cigarette, 
any gasoline, any soft drink, or any 
product of a local bakery. 


tsa Great 
Reeord — 


and we're proud of it 


* 


x~ &* k& k&k * 


We refer to outstandin 


The Fourth War Loan Drive was over 
ahead of schedule, with more than a 


results secured 
in South Bend and St. Joseph County in 
every drive since Pearl Harbor. Quotas 
have been oversubscribed every time. 


INDIANA 


third of the total quota of $15,477,000 
sold to individuals. Month after month this bond buy- 
ing record has been maintained. 


The United War Chest —the biggest drive of its kind 
in South Bend’s history — was successfully concluded 


= ahead of the War Loan campaign. And, now the 


ed Cross campaign is on. 


This inspiring record of goals achieved is ' + proof 


that the war workers in South Bend and 


t. Joseph 


County have money. Indeed more and more cash is 
going out to workers every pay day— much of this is 


eing invested for future use. 


This inviting Post-War market can be effectively reached 
only by using The South Bend Tribune, the one daily 
paper in St. —_ County. The Tribune, with more 
than 80,000 circulation, completely dominates the field. 


oA, 


a ‘=. = 


The Soulh Bend Tribune’ 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. National Representatives 
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X-SERVICE MEN AS SALESMEN. No doubt 

many sales executives are wondering just how for- 

mer salesmen on their own staffs, former salesmen 

with other concerns and others who went into the 
service without any selling experience, will turn out when 
they become ex-service men and enter the great profession 
of selling. 


Will they be spoiled? Will they be slow to readjust 
themselves? Will they be over-ambitious? Will they be 
greatly improved as to the will to work and ability to do 
their jobs well? Will they be potential leaders? 


Pertinent to such queries is this report from an import- 
ant sales executive on the West Coast, who has already 
had practical experience under this heading. Here is the 
story in his own words: 


“A few months ago we needed a salesman. Among 
the applicants was a thirty-two-year-old Infantry captain. 
His record included two years in the Army, service in 
North Africa, a splendid military record and a disability 
discharge. We employed him. 


“His original good qualities have been developed by 
his army training, his battle service, his responsibility 
for other men, for their welfare and even their lives. 
He is more mature than civilians of his years, more 
sure of himself. 


“And he has made good with us. 


“Another organization in which I am interested has 
sent several of its men into the service; what I hear 
from them indicates they too will be more competent 
and capable men because of the training in individual re- 
sponsibility and the experiences they will have had. 


“If our experience can be taken as a criterion, it may 
indicate that excellent sales personnel can be found 
among the returning and returned service men of good 
record, and particularly those who have been trained 
to shoulder responsibility for themselves and other 
persons.” 


If this example ton typical, as we feel there is a 
good chance of its doing, the problem of matching colos- 
sal production with colossal distribution will not prove 
so impossible. 


LACK MARKET IN RR TICKETS. This month 

the FBI, under the personal direction of J. Edgar 

Hoover, stepped in to do a job on a so-called rail 

fare “ring” in Miami, where Mr. Hoover indicated 
the illicit trafficking was showing a profit of $15,000 to 
$20,000 per month. 


Most people engaged in selling either sectionally or na- 
tionally have long been cognizant of black market or 
racketeer operations in Pullman and other space to points 
where traffic is heaviest. Most sales executives know the 
total “take” in this and other black market fields runs into 
very sizeable figures—upwards of a billion dollars, accord- 
ing to estimates of some officials. 


Now it does not surprise us when the well managed, 
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thoroughly trustworthy FBI crashes through with a , 
victory against criminal violations; but what makes us 
and ponder is why a whole lot of other agencies of j 
enforcement belonging to communities and states are 
conspicuous on such fronts by their absence. 


In all America is there only one national machinery g 
able of going to town when the position, reputation 
future of legitimate business is at stake? Are the inj 
twinings of the corrupt element in politics, labor unig 
business and the public so substantial that housecleani 
and criminal prosecution in business rackets and black m 
kets—other than FBI—must be the exception rather th 
the rule? We hope not, but we certainly feel that legitim 
business is not doing all it can and should. Only byg 
ting tough and exciting public opinion can manufacturg 
distributors and consumers of all types of goods and sq 
ices assure their opportunity to buy and sell honestly—q 
with safety to themselves and others. 


HE TRUMAN COMMITTEE REPORTS. 

latest annual report of Senator Truman’s Commit 

of the Senate runs over 200 pages. It embrag 

many gems of sound economic philosophy, not 
say anything of words that will sound like music to m: 
business men who have been over-fearful or, at least, 
guard against leftist trends. 


Top in its findings is the plea for the quickest posit 
return to free, competitive enterprise as a primary ess 
tial of post-war prosperity. 


Fair, indeed, is its showering of credit for success of t 
war production program not on a few in or out of gover 
ment, but on the many who have responded to the N 
tion’s leaders in government, in the services, in indust 
and in other vital walks of life. The Truman Commit 
Says success is attributable to ‘the accumulated efforts | 
the millions of people who have each done their shaj 
rather than to any miraculous planning of a few expe 
at the top.” 


Not unimportant is its counsel to make the domes 
civilian economy as strong as possible while the wat 
still being waged—this in order to assure maximum mot 
and ability to wage, if necessary, a long war in facto 
farm and home. This certainly crosses with the thinki 
of some all-out military thinkers and planners. 


The report condemns paternalistic attitudes such as do 
inated much of Washington in the 1930's, also } 
speaks the need for early action to insure sound orde 
conversion to a peacetime economy in order to assur¢ 
real objectives of the war we are fighting. It champi 
preservation of a place for smaller business and dect 
augmenting centralized controls which seek to substi 
the judgment of bureaucrats for economic trends. 


To all of which we can only add that sometimes ia li 
as in the story, our one-time severest critics emerge 
among our best friends. In any event, many a busind 
man can find in the latest Truman Committee report litt 
if any, that savors of “pink” and much that rings the? 
with good old common sense. 
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